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RUFUS 


I 


HE postman was coming up the old brick 
walk, toward the stately, gloomy old brick 
house, bearing the letter which was the begin- 
ning of this story—as letters have been the be- 
ginnings and the ends of things since not quite 
the beginning of Time, but certainly since the 
first postman started upon his rounds. 
Looking out at him from the library window 
was Pat—Patrick Spense—tall, slim, blue 
eyed, and Irish. Pat’s eyes were wistful. He 
was wishing the postman would leave some- 
thing under the heavens that would bring a 
ray of outside interest to the master—he 
needed it so badly. For his master—and 
friend—Dr. Lynn Bruce (once Major Bruce, of 
Pat’s own outfit in the A. E. F.) had had a 


ft 
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particularly bad day, even though he had 
stuck it out in his wheel-chair instead of per- 
mitting himself to be put to bed, as Pat knew 
very well he should have been. And if a 
letter can’t bring a man something bright and 
new, what can? 

The postman left the mail—a small pile of 
miscellaneous stuff. The doctor’s mail had 
once been heavy; it wasn’t any more. Only 
one letter looked promising to Pat. He laid 
this one on top. He didn’t like the narrow 
black band around it, but the paper was thick, 
and the handwriting interesting in its sugges- 
tion of firmness and probably of youth. EI- 
derly ladies didn’t write that sort of hand, Pat 
reflected. 

He took the mail in, and left the room. The 
doctor never wanted anybody around when he 
read his letters—Pat didn’t know why. He 
didn’t know what the doctor wanted to-day of 
all days. At noon Pat had practically given 
up trying to please him, and it was now four 
o'clock, 

“Poor divil!” said Pat to himself. ‘“‘ Poor, 
dear, cross divil! May the saints send him 
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somethin’ good in that letter. Not that he’ll 
take it, if they do, he’s that contrary—bless 
him! But it may take his mind off his back 
for a couple of minutes, and that'll be all to the 
good.” 


II } 
OCTOR BRUCE recognized the hand- 


writing. The letter was from his sister’s 
daughter, Nancy Bruce Ramsey in Denver. 
He hadn’t seen her since long before her mar- 
riage to Alec Ramsey, whose plane had crashed 
over in France nearly three years ago—about 
the time Bruce himself was hurt. He re- 
membered her as a lively girl with rather un- 
usual eyes, whom his sister Barbara had 
brought up on very modern lines—Barbara 
herself being modern to the last degree. 

He didn’t want to read the letter—didn’t 
care for anything Nancy might have to say. 
This was one of his bad days—among days 
none of which could ever be called good. His 
wheel-chair seemed to him somehow worse than 
his bed had been; he hated its cushions; he 
loathed the way it had of gliding smoothly 
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about his library—the room in which he now 
spent his days, opening from that other room 
where he spent his nights. Two rooms and a 
wheel-chair—these were the outermost bound- 
aries of his existence now, and no hope of any- 
thing better. 

Scowling at it, he opened the letter. He 
didn’t like thick note-paper; detested black 
borders—he noted that Nancy’s was somewhat 
narrower than it had been two years ago—her 
grief was lessening in proportion, he supposed. 
He had really almost forgotten that there was 
such a person as young Mrs. Ramsey—why 
should he have to remember her now? 


Dear Uncie Lynn: 

After almost thred years of trying hard I 
still find it so difficult being a widow I feel as 
if I must talk it over with you. You haven’t 
seen me since before the war, and I haven’t 
seen you since you came home with your poor, 
bad back. But of course I know perfectly 
well how you get on with that. So I’m hoping 
you may be able to show me how to get on 
with my disability. Don’t imagine I’m going 
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to let you in for tears and hysteria. I’m ’way 
beyond that stage. It just seems to me that a 
week or two with you might set me up. My 
backbone is made of jelly, I think—yours of 
good stiff vertebre, even if it isn’t much good 
to you since the French hospitals. Will you 
take me in? I’m coming, unless you wire me 
to the contrary, on Wednesday the fourteenth, 
by the 4:42 P.M. 
Yours always, 
Nancy. 


He wanted to wire her not to come, but he 
knew that wouldn’t be decent. One had to 
accept these minor afflictions along with the 
major ones. When Pat, who had been hover- 
ing in the hall, came in again, Doctor Bruce 
sent him to summon Mrs. Coon, the house- 
keeper. He gave his orders in the grim tone 
of one to whom they are not congenial. 

“My niece, Mrs. Ramsey, is coming 
Wednesday the fourteenth, to stay a week. 
You will get a room ready, please—you'll 
know which one. I don’t.” 

Mrs. Coon looked displeased. She was 
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very nearly an old bachelor herself in her ways. 
But of course, as in her employer’s case, there 
was nothing for it but to accept the visitation 
of Providence. An hour afterward Doctor 
Bruce heard her shunting furniture about, 
over his head, and knew the room would be 
ready. 


III 


N WEDNESDAY the fourteenth Doctor 

Bruce sent Pat to meet the 4:42 P. M. 

train from the West. Pat brushed and combed . 
himself to a fearful polish before starting. 

“Not that I know just what to say toa 
young lady, Major Bruce, sir,” he said. 

“Be sure to ask for her baggage checks. 
I’m afraid she’ll have several. You must get 
all the stuff here to-night, or she won’t have 
the right things and you'll be in trouble.” 

Pat nodded. “I'll see to them. Is your 
back aisy—before I’m leavin’ you?” 

“Tt’s well enough. Get along with you— 
it’s after four now.” 

Bruce followed Pat in his mihd as he went. 
It was a stiff February night. The coal fire in 
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the grate wasn’t burning as brightly as it 
should be to welcome a guest—a widow, who 
still seemed to find it difficult to be a widow. 
He pictured Nancy coming in, all in black, 
with a veil—some sort of veil, though of course 
not the kind elderly widows wear. It would 
be a romantic veil, and very becoming. He 
disliked the thought of it intensely. 

In the interval between Pat’s departure for 
the train and his return with the guest Doc- 
tor Bruce employed himself somewhat des- 
ultorily with snatches of semi-professional 
‘reading. But the unwelcome expectation of 
Nancy’s arrival kept him uneasy. He had 
been so long by himself. What should he do 
with her—for a whole long week? 

He heard them at the outer door, wished 
violently that since she was here he could get 
up—go to meet her like a man and an uncle. 
_ As he couldn’t he had to sit there in his de- 
tested wheel-chair and gaze at the door into 
the hall. Then she appeared, and stood in the 
doorway looking in. He fancied she looked in 
as she might at some caged animal—with pity. 
As he didn’t want any pity he roared at her. 
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“Come in—come in!” ; 

She came in, and a wave of fresh winter air 
came with her. His forebodings were proved 
true in the first glance. She was all in black, 
with a veil—she looked every inch a widow— 
the stage widow whose effect is more brilliant 
than that of the dozen bespangled chorus girls 
in the colours of the rainbow who surround her. 
Bruce found himself instantly and heartily 
disapproving of Nancy. No young woman 
had any right to come to visit a middle-aged 
bachelor uncle looking like that—certainly 
not one sitting in a wheel-chair and liable to 
have to do so for the rest of his life. 

To do her justice, however, her manner was 
not that of the stage widow. She came very 
quietly over to him, bent and took his hand, 
and then leaned a little farther over and 
placed something like a film of gossamer on his 
thin cheek. With it came a faint mingling of 
fragrance—not definable as perfume. Then 
she stood looking down at him. 

“You're even nicer to look at than I remem- 
ber you, Uncle Lynn,” she said. 

“Tm not nice to look at at all, as you very 
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well perceive,” he returned. ‘How are you— 
after your journey? Would you like to go at 
once to your room?” 

She seemed very obedient, though after she 
had gone, following Mrs. Coon, whom Pat had 
summoned, it occurred to Doctor Bruce that 
he needn’t have seemed in quite such haste to 
send her off. However, she would have to 
come back. And there was the whole evening 
before them to get through. He should go to 
bed at his usual time, nine o’clock, and doc- 
tor’s orders. No use beginning as he couldn’t 
go on. 

When she came down she looked less like a 
stage widow, because of having removed the 
infinitesimal hat and artful veil which, taken 
with her expensive furs and her high heels, had 
made up the unwelcome picture. But she 
still was sufficiently striking in appearance to 
hold the attention. Bruce had no idea where 
she had got her clothes from, but it seemed it 
could have been no lesser scene of intentionally 
idealistic mourning than Paris itself. 

“T’m a recluse, you know,” he explained to 
her at once. ‘“‘You won’t try to have after- 
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noon tea by the fire here with me, will you— 
to cheer me?” 

“No, indeed, Uncle Lynn,” she assured him. 
“Tf I thought you expected it, I should go 
away at once. But why do you start with 
such a statement as that? Do I look as if I 
were that sort of person?” 

“You look as if you were exactly that sort 
of person. Please don’t offer to read to me, 
either. I don’t think I could bear up under it.” 

She smiled. ‘‘Would you feel better, Uncle 
Lynn, if I should promise, right at the begin- 
ning, not to do any of those things you’re hat- 
ing to think I might do? Not to smooth your 
hair, or hold your hand, or make a fallen hero 
of you? I did mention the French hospitals 
in my letter, but that was ill-advised—I didn’t 
mean it. I understand perfectly that you’re 
no hero. I’m so sorry I scared you with that 
letter. I suppose it seemed to breathe incense. 
I truly haven’t brought a drop of incense with 
me.” 

This was so unexpected that for the moment 
it disarmed the invalid. Also, it—for the 
moment—relieved him. He hadn’t supposed, 
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that Nancy Bruce Ramsey—in Parisian mourn- 
ing—would be up to making a speech like that. 

“Very well,” hesaid. ‘We'll start on that 
basis. You must be hungry after your jour- 
ney. Mrs. Coon will give you supper in the 
dining room presently. I have mine here, on 
atray. Wedon’t call it dinner, but I presume 
she'll give you something that will take its 
place.” 

The food on the tray was very good, but he 
wasn’t hungry—he never was. Nancy must 
have been famishing, for she remained away 
nearly a full hour. Doctor Bruce had told Mrs. 
Coon that young Mrs. Ramsey would expect 
attractive food carefully served. Mrs. Coon 
had not looked pleased at the order—for of 
course it was an order; but he knew she could 
be trusted. As it drifted in to him the aroma 
of cookery suggested one or two dishes he 
hadn’t been favoured with. 

“Your cook broils chicken deliciously,” 
Nancy remarked, returning when his tray had 
long since been removed. “Did you enjoy 
yours, Uncle Lynn? I didn’t know I was so 
starved till I began to eat.” 
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Doctor Bruce hadn’t had chicken, but he 
didn’t mention it. Meat at night had been 
forbidden him. He had had a glass of milk 
and two slices of toast—he didn’t eat jelly. 
. Even an invalid can refuse to eat jelly if he 
doesn’t want it. 

The pair spent half an hour in what might 
be called conversation. It seemed necessary 
to ask the usual questions. Nancy gave her 
uncle the facts he inquired for, briefly. She 
didn’t seem as eager to talk as he had feared. 
During the interview she sat looking into the 
fire with an expression he couldn’t honestly 
describe as pensive, though he wished to, for 
the pensive expression was the one he had 
expected and dreaded to see. When they had 
gone through the list of mutual acquaintances 
and relatives he reached his hand for the book 
he’d been reading when she came in. Nancy 
looked up. 

“I suppose you wouldn’t want to read to 
me?” she suggested. 

“Vmavery badreader. You wouldn’t care 
for this, anyway. It’s a history of bacterio- 
logical research.”’ 
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“Probably I shouldn’t, then. I'll write 
some letters and then go to bed very early, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“YT don’t. I go at nine myself.” Doctor 
Bruce opened his book. 

Nancy wrote letters for an hour, sitting 
opposite. During all that time she never 
once looked up or said a word. This amazed 
the reader and he found himself distracted 
from his concentration upon the page before 
him because he was constantly expecting her 
to break the stillness. She had gone up to her 
room and returned with all her materials for 
writing, though he had been prepared to 
summon Pat and assemble everything needful 
for her task. He began to see that she had 
made up her mind beforehand not to annoy 
him with attentions or demands; she was 
determined to be a perfect guest, causing no 
trouble. Her ultimate purpose in coming, 
if he was to believe her letter, was in some way 
to reinforce her own courage to go on with a 
mode of life she found harder than she could 
endure—or to find a better one. Just what 
he was to do for her he couldn’t imagine. 
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Whatever her idea about it was, he should 
doubtless discover shortly. Evidently she 
didn’t mean to begin by unloading her troubles 
upon him, but would wait till he had become 
somewhat accustomed to her presence. By 
another evening, at the latest, they should be 
at it. Bruce hadn’t a notion in the world as 
to what he should find to say to her, except for 
a premonition that he should tell her rather 
rudely to discard her stage mourning and take 
to sweaters and pleated skirts and go out on 
the golf course. . There was nothing she could 
do—nothing she needed todo. She had ample 
means. Judging by the whole effect of her 
as she sat there she and he had about as much 
in common as a stained glass angel and a hulk- 
ing derelict at sea. At this stage of his ex- 
perience Bruce was bitter—unreasonably so. 
There can be little doubt of that. 


IV 


ATER that evening, when she had gone to 
her own room, Nancy wrote a letter to her 
friend, Dr. Katherine Ferris. It was a letter 
she couldn’t have written downstairs, in the 
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presence of its chief subject. After one 
greeting paragraph it plunged into the midst 
of things: 


Poor old dear—how he looked when I came 
in! Defiant of my pity—I saw that in the 
first glance. Thin and tired and glum—he 
looked all that; and yet somehow I saw what 
I'd expected to—that perfectly indomitable 
will which had kept him alive after all the awful 
operations and crises. Of course I simply 
longed to rush across the room at him and put 
my arms around him and pull his head down 
on my shoulder—and equally of course I knew 
that that was the last thing I must do. He was 
suspicious of me—deadly suspicious, that Pd 
be the tearful sympathizer and sentimentalize 
over him. So I put on the brakes so hard I 
could almost hear them squeal, and just went 
quietly across the room and gave him a nice, 
reserved, niecely greeting. I’m sure he didn’t 
want even that. 

Almost immediately I found myself dis- 
missed to my room. Odd how these doctors 
and surgeons keep their professional ways of 
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ordering people around, even when they’re 
patients themselves. I recalled vividly a 
youthful memory of Dr. Lynn Bruce in a 
hospital ante-room, having just pulled a very 
sick child of a friend of Mother’s past a crisis. 
It had been very critical and dangerous, and 
he’d done a rather big thing. Mother, who 
is pretty emotional, had jumped at him to 
adore him for it. He just put out one hand 
to hold her off and said: “‘ Keep your head on, 
Barbara—you may need it yet.” . 

So I'd decided long before I came that I 
must keep my head on if I was to get any- 
where at all with Uncle Lynn. But oh! how 
could one help pitying him? Cut down just 
as he was beginning to be eminent, with not 
even a war medal to comfort him. The hos- 
pital where he was working over the wounded 
was bombed in an air raid—he was so horribly 
hurt that they gave him up over and over. 
All he could ever hope to do was to write 
articles on professional subjects—never a 
chance of any more active practice. And 
he’d been one of the lean, wiry sort who 
couldn’t work hard enough really to tire him- 
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self to exhaustion—he was always as ready 
for more as a dog for another bone. 

The room Mrs. Coon, Uncle Lynn’s rather 
austere housekeeper, took me to, is comfort- 
able but sombre. The whole big house is 
that. The place was Grandmother Bruce’s 
old home, down in the thick of the town where 
only a few old houses still maintain a footing. 
Being a bachelor Uncle Lynn stayed on with 
her until he went to France. 

During that three years’ absence she died 
—almost the last of the family except Mother 
and Aunt Maria and Uncle Lynn; he was 
much younger than his sisters. So when 
he came back they brought him to the old 
home, dismal though it was, and shut in—all 
but the old brick-walled garden—by the 
growth of the city. I had been brought there 
a few times in my childhood, before I went 
away to school in New York, and Paris; but 
we'd lived a very different life than that 
Grandmother Bruce knew anything about, 
and I never came to know her very well. But 
Uncle Lynn, from my earliest days, had had 
my childish admiration. Not long ago Mother 
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wrote that she’d paid Lynn a visit, and that 
he was a pitiable wreck. It just suddenly 
occurred to me that here was something I 
could do—if he’d let me. Whether he’d let 
me—but that of itself was a problem that 
would be pretty interesting to work out. 

The nicest sort of a young Irishman— 
Uncle Lynn’s personal man—met me at the 
station. He’d been a soldier-orderly in the 
French hospital where Uncle Lynn was last. 
Before that he, Pat, had been in the ranks, but 
had been wounded too badly to go back, so 
had been taken into the hospital service. 
He’d brought Doctor Bruce home and had 
stayed with him ever since. 

“Tm sure glad you’ve come, miss— 
ma’am,” said he, on the way up to the house 
in the old roadster Uncle Lynn used to drive 
in his practice. “The Major needs com- 
pany—only he isn’t knowin’ it.” 

By this informality of speech I knew at once 
that Uncle Lynn hadn’t made a servant of 
him, but more of a companion. I didn’t 
blame him. Pat was a handsome lad, with a 
real Irish twinkle in his blue eye. 
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“Doesn’t he have any company at all?” 
I asked. 

“Only Doctor McFarland and another doc- 
tor ot two, that drops in now and then. It’s 
other sort of company he ought to have, I’m 
thinkin’. Mrs. Coon and Nora—they’re all he 
sees—the housekeeper, ma’am, and the maid. 
He’s not himself at all since he got hurt.” 

At my asking he told me more about that 
than I’d known. It seemed that Major 
Bruce had tried to go on working after that 
terrible injury in the air raid until he dropped 
from loss of blood—if he hadn’t perhaps he 
could have recovered more fully. It turned 
out that Pat himself had been hurt at the 
same minute, when the bomb exploded. Ma- 
jor Bruce had managed to get a tourniquet 
on Pat and stop Ais loss of blood before he 
himself fainted. Pat hadn’t been able to forget 
about that, and had offered himself to the Ma- 
jor-Doctor for life. It didn’t seem strange to 
me, when I had heard this, that Pat should not 
be on quite the footing of the valet or the nurse. 

When I came down to dinner I found I was 
to be sent to the dining room while Uncle 
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Lynn had his tray in the library, where hé lay 
propped up in a queer sort of wheel-chair. It 
proved to be a very nice dinner, but I kept 
thinking of the man in the other room, and 
wondering how I was going to get past his 
defenses. It was already very evident to me 
that he wasn’t going to let me be a niece to 
him, or a nurse, or anything else. He meant 
to be perfectly polite, but he was just going 
to tolerate this visit. : 

I have some very good clothes with me. 
To tell the truth, I filled in considerable time 
during the fall in securing an attractive ward- 
robe. It was something to do, and since I 
must wear black for two years more—that’s 
in Mother’s code—I saw no reason why it 
shouldn’t be interesting black. I didn’t mean 
to be a frivolous widow, but somehow since 
Alec had taken such pride in my looks I 
thought he’d want me to go on being as nice 
to look at as before. My milliner and dress- 
maker were both very good, and knew what 
suited me. Together they’d conspired to turn 
me out a figure that really caught my own 
Attention when I saw myself in a mirror. 
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You know, Katherine, better than anybody, 
how tired I am of doing nothing except being 
a more or less expensively picturesque widow. 
I’m not specially fond of travel, and I haven’t 
been educated to do anything for myself. The 
schools I was sent to weren’t the sort that 
take seriously to preparing the girls for any 
part in life except an advantageous marriage. 
I can’t find in myself a single inclination to- 
ward any kind of employment, such as so many 
women develop when left alone as I’ve been. 
My friend Josephine Brendall has gone into 
millinery, for pure amusement, though she 
doesn’t need to earn a cent, and keeps one of 
those exclusive shops that women flock to, in 
hope of getting to know the aristocratic owner. 
Clarice Warren has taken up social work in the 
slums, and Betty Bradford has gone in for dog 
kennels and is making money. But me—I 
couldn’t seem even to want to do a thing to 
fill in my time, until Mother happened to 
mention Uncle Lynn. And then it had oc- 
curred to me that there was a job I’d like— 
if he’d let me have it. In that way I could 
have the stimulus of association with the 
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keenest kind of a man’s mind without the 
least fear of consequences. You know the 
men of my world are beginning to look my way 
again, as in the old days—and somehow I 
don’t want any more of that. Alec and I 
married for keeps, and if God wouldn’t let me 
keep him, I don’t want anybody. 

So here I am, and I don’t know how it will 
all come out. It doesn’t look like a very 
promising beginning, does it? With all his 
gruffness, though, I’m not in the least afraid of 
Dr. Lynn Bruce. A man who has been a 
specialist in children’s diseases, and then 
dropped a big practice and rushed across to 
offer himself for service anywhere in the 
hospitals, must have a vulnerable spot some- 
where, and I’m going to find it. He isn’t 
as old as he looks, either; he’s not more than 
forty, for Mother’s only fifty; she was the old- 
est, and he was her very youngest brother, out 
of a large family. Much too young yet to be 
in such a terrible state of depression. Surely 
there’s some way out. 

Devotedly yours, always, 
Nancy. 
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Vv 


ATRICK SPENSE, to Mrs. Coon: 

“Well, how do you like the looks of her, 
if I may be askin’ you, Mrs. Coon, ma’- 
am?” 

Mrs. Coon (stiffly): ‘““She’s too much looks 
to suit me. Or him, I should say.” 

Patrick: “Oh, well, I don’t know. He’s not 
seen anything like that for so long—maybe 
never. It’s not me that ever did.” 

Mrs. Coon: ‘Nothing remarkable. Mostly 
clothes.” 

Patrick: ‘‘Clothes? I should say it was 
eyes, if you ask me. And—the rest of her 
face.” 

Mrs. Coon: “He doesn’t care to be dis- 
turbed—anybody can see that.” 

Patrick: ‘“‘She’s not after disturbin’ him. 
*Twould do him good if she did, though—that 
Pll say. Him gettin’ thinner an’ thinner— 
an’ tireder an’ tireder—though he’ll not admit 
it. The heart of him’s gone out of him. 
Maybe she’ll put it in. If he’ll give her a 
chance.” 
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Mrs. Coon: ‘‘Men always give women a 
chance—the women make them.” 

Patrick: ‘“‘Not the Major. He’s used to 
tellin’ them what todo. He’s that sort of way. 
with him. She feels it. Like he used te: 
make us jump round at the hospital. It’s not 
me that can tell him what he should do. He 
tells me what I should do—with them steel- 
gray eyes of his lookin’ me through. They 
look her through, too—and then turn away 
as if—well—as if- 2 
Mrs. Coon: “You may as well finish 
Patrick: ‘“‘Maybe I’m a fool, but I think he 
looks away because he wants to keep on 
lookin’—and thinks it’s best not.” 

Mrs. Coon: “You certainly are—a fool.” 

Patrick: “Maybe. But I don’t see how 
any man could be near the likes of her, an’ 
look away because he didn’t care to keep on 
lookin’.” 

Mrs. Coon: “The Irish are soft.” 

Patrick (nodding): “It’s right you are, 
Mrs. Coon, ma’am. But it’s better to be soft 
nor hard.” 


it: 
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VI 


HREE days had gone by, but host and 

guest hadn’t progressed far in each other’s 
acquaintance. Bruce had become more or 
less used to seeing Nancy about, but he didn’t 
seem to notice her much. She didn’t bother 
him, but came and went, apparently at her 
own pleasure. He made no effort either to 
entertain her or to provide for her entertain- 
ment. If his moody glance rested upon her 
at all it apparently held disapproval. The 
faithful Pat, watching her come in from a walk 
looking as fresh and fine as the frosty air 
stinging her cheeks to a vivid colour could 
make her, wondered how on earth his master 
could continue to be so glum. 
| She had fallen immediately into a way of 
‘bringing in flowers each time she came. The 
old house seemed to her very gloomy; the 
flowers were the one touch with which she 
could brighten it. She bought them lavishly, 
‘as was her custom, revelling in them, since 
there wasn’t anything else to revel in. Roses 
‘and violets at first; then, as she somehow 
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divined that Bruce didn’t like the scent of 
them in the warm rooms, she swept them all 
away to other parts of the house. Next 
time it was gay-hued tulips; and the next, 
rusty orange marigolds, masses of them, here 
and there. They delighted Pat’s eyes; he 
couldn’t help breaking out. 

“The whole house looks a different place, 
Mrs. Ramsey, ma’am,” he said to her, as he 
watched her arranging long sprays of pink 
and yellow snapdragon for the dining-room 
table. 

“T’m not sure the Doctor likes it different, 
Pat,” she answered, smiling at him. She had 
taken a great fancy to Pat, with the Irish 
twinkle in his blue eyes. She felt as if they 
were fellow-conspirators in this game of trying — 
to rouse Doctor Bruce’s interest in life. 

“He may not say he does—or think he 
does,” said Pat, sagely. ‘‘But he’s bound to 
notice. He always did notice everything, the 
Major did. The room he sticks in’s a dingy 
spot, to my way of thinkin’, but he’ll not 
have a thing changed. Not a picture but 
them old portraits of the family, and them all 
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solemn as the judgment day. And _ books. 
Not a colour in the room but drab colour. 
And him sitting in that dommed chair—I beg 
your pardon, ma’am is 

“That’s what I think it, too,’’ Nancy as- 
sured him. 

“Thank you,ma’am. Asif he was in prison 
he sits there—which he is. That bunch of 
marigolds you put in there looks like the sun 
had picked the lock and got in, somehow. 
Not that he’d admitit. . . . Youmustn’t 
lay it up against him, Mrs. Ramsey, ma’am,” 
Pat added, anxiously. “‘He wasn’t always 
like that, the Major wasn’t.” 

+ “T understand that, Pat, of course I do. 
And we'll keep on putting the flowers there, 
just the same, unless he forbids it. It’s just 
that he doesn’t want anybody to pity him 
‘that he’s so gruff. I don’t mind a bit.” 

| Pat thought she did understand—as well as 
‘a young woman might who knew less than 
nothing of what his master had gone through. 
How could she know? He was glad she 
couldn’t. He himself didn’t like to remem- 


ber. 
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Vil 


N THE evening of the fifth day of 
Nancy’s visit she decided it was time for 
the interview she was determined to have. It 
was the hour after dinner, while the invalid 
was smoking the one pipe allowed him by that 
arch fiend, his best friend, Dr. James McFar- 
land. That friend was liable to drop in a 
little later; his daily visits had been shifted to 
the evening hour ever since the first one 
following Mrs. Ramsey’s arrival. As a satis- 
faction to the eye and ear Doctor McFarland 
was everything that Doctor Bruce was not— 
fresh and vigorous in his mature youth, with 
the air of the prosperous physician in dress and 
bearing. 

With Doctor McFarland’s call in prospect to 
interrupt, Nancy had hurried through her 
dinner. If she had any chance at all at the 
talk she wanted it must be had while the pipe 
was being smoked—experience had taught 
her that. She came in quietly, drew up a 
chair, and sat down opposite the stiff figure 
across the hearth rug. She always dressed 
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for dinner—a lifelong habit she couldn’t seem 
to overcome. It wasn’t arrogant dressing— 
merely what looked like a simple little frock 
of black and white, with her well-modelled 
arms showing from the elbow. A long neck- 
lace of superb white coral was her only adorn- 
ment. The black of her hair threw shadows 
over her forehead—a forehead like alabaster. 

“Uncle Lynn,” she began, “would you 
mind very much if we have a little talk now? 
Pve been waiting quite a while for it, and I 
don’t think the time will come when we shall 
just naturally fall to talking things over.” 

“Go ahead,” Bruce answered, his teeth 
clenched on his pipe-stem. “One time is as 
bad as another.” 

She looked straight at him. “Does it ease 
it up for you—to be as crusty as that? Or is 
it Just.an armour of defense against the eter- 
nal feminine you fear?” 

This opening astonished him. She had been 
so amiable, had fallen in so perfectly with his 
desire not to have his usual ways interfered 
with by her presence. But of course this put 
him instantly even more on the defensive. 
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“It’s pretty well understood,” said he, after 
a couple of long pulls on the old briarwood, 
“that in view of the sort of life left me to live 
I should be permitted to live it just about 
as I like. This includes every sort of crusti- 
ness there is. There’s probably nothing that 
I dread more than just such a talk as you want 
to have. I may as well say at the beginning 
that I can’t advise you as to your future. I 
have too little sympathy with your past train- 
ing for life.” 

It sounded brutal. But the truth was— 
though Nancy couldn’t know it—that talk of 
any sort was the one thing Bruce couldn’t 
bear since he came back. His brain would 
function when he was alone with it; but the 
moment he was forced to begin a conversation 
with any one which called for that brain’s 
working with intelligence, accompanied by 
steadiness of nerve and endurance, life in- 
stantly became intolerable. It was the literal 
truth that he would less have dreaded being 
operated upon than he did having it out with 
Nancy concerning what she was to do with the 
remainder of her life. That, he understood, 
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was the subject upon which she wished to 
consult him. 

Instead of showing resentment at his rough 
statement as to his attitude toward her pre- 
vious history, she now flung at him what was 
probably the last question he—or anybody— 
could have expected. 

“Uncle Lynn, have you any special prejudice 
against women surgeons?” 

He stared at her. 

“Have you happened to be brought into 
contact with any?” she went on. 

He shook his head. Then, with a sudden 
recollection, he nodded it. It was not possi- 
ble that he should have forgotten. 

“One. Ihave no prejudice against her. A 
Frenchwoman—in the war. An extraordinary 
person.” 

“Doctor Tournier?” 

He gazed at her in amazement. ‘What, in 
heaven’s name, do you know about Doctor 
Tournier?”’ 

“Nothing, personally. Very much, 
through a friend of mine, who came to know 
her well in France. My friend is a woman 
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doctor. She went to France and by the 
greatest luck—it was really an accident—she 
was sent to help Doctor Tournier pretty near 
the front. There was more than any woman 
could do alone, and Katherine Ferris had 
shown her ability. She hadn’t done much 
surgery when she went, but there was so much 
to do, they were so short-handed, that Kath- 
erine got a lot of experience. She said it was 
an education to be with Doctor Tournier.” 

“Tt naturally would be.” For the first 
time something like real interest had come 
into the clouded gray eyes. “She was a 
unique figure during the war.” 

“Katherine had wanted to do surgery, all 
along, but the men she knew advised against 
it—said no woman had the nerve or the en- 
durance. She has, though. She proved it. 
Doctor Tournier would tell you. Katherine 
had to operate—men would have died if she 
hadn’t, when there was nobody but Doctor 
Tournier and herself to do it.” 

Bruce assented. He closed his eyes for an 
instant. The memories of that time were still 
vivid and terrible. 
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“Now that she’s back,” Nancy went on, 
pursuing her advantage, ‘“‘she wants to go on— 
to study more, and to have a chance to work 
under some big man in the East. She was 
just opening an office in Denver when the 
war sent her across—and she’s only just 
back. She—she’s really a wonderful woman, 
Uncle Lynn.” 

She had no response to this. Lynn Bruce 
had known many wonderful women, first 
and last—outside his profession. He knew 
of few within it who could deserve that 
term. Hard working, faithful, but not bril- 
liant; he had never enjoyed consulting with 
them. The very term brought to his mental 
vision a certain large, stocky woman in a none 
too well-fitting tailored suit, hair not quite tidy, 
a mannish hat and horn spectacles, a slightly 
masculine tone of speaking, an aggressive 
manner, and a habit of calling him “Doctor” 
with every other sentence which he detested. 

“‘She’s still in the East,” said Nancy, look- 
ing at him innocently. ‘‘She’s my best friend, 
though I haven’t seen her for four years. I 
don’t know what I should have done without 
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her when—Alec went. She travelled miles 
to get to him, over there, and she wrote me 
everything. She’s written me at least once 
a month ever since—the most bracing letters. 
She wants me to do something worth doing— 
if we can only find it. And I—since I’ve been 
here with you, Uncle Lynn, I almost think 
[ve found it.” 

She had suddenly become a little breathless, 
though by forcing herself to speak slowly she 
was managing to keep from betraying it—to 
anybody but a professional man who could 
recognize signs of nervousness afar off. The 
steel-gray eyes opened suddenly upon her, and 
then narrowed again. Now it was coming. 
He had suspected it all along. Nancy wanted 
to do something in connection with him—take 
care of him, perhaps. He would not permit 
it. He wanted no woman in his permanent 
household. It was going to be hard enough 
to live his life, with Pat and Mrs. Coon (the 
one inevitable woman whom he could keep at 
a distance), but it was thinkable that he should 
get along with them, who were so used to him. 
Pat would even let him kick him—if he could 
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kick. It was one of his greatest handicaps 
that he should probably never be able to kick 
anything again. 

“T wish,” said Nancy, continuing, “you 
would let Katherine come to see you. Doctor 
Ferris, I mean. Professionally, you know—as 
one doctor calls on another. If you both knew 
Doctor Tournier, it would make a delightful 
opening for acquaintance. Katherine is to 
hear from Doctor Tournier right along. She’s 
already had a letter besides the one the Doctor 
sent to her ship when she sailed.” 

There was probably no plea Nancy might 
have made for her friend which could so have 
managed to get under his guard as this one. 
Dr. Lynn Bruce had acquired a tremendous 
respect for the indomitable Frenchwoman 
who, forced by a mistake at Headquarters into 
a man’s place, had done a man’s work in the 
war, and with whom he had several times been 
brought into close professional contact. The 
thought of hearing a letter she had written was 
one to seize upon his interest, who had so few 
interests. It was hardly possible to refuse 
himself—as well as Nancy—such a chance.  , 
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“Where is your friend?”’ he inquired, grudg- 
ingly. He would have preferred the letter 
without the friend, but evidently the two must 
go together. 

“She'll be in town Thursday—she’s coming 
up from New York. She reached here from 
France only a few days ago. Before she went 
over she’d expected to open an office in Den- 
ver; now she wants to stay in the East. She’d 
like to meet you, because of your reputation 
in children’s diseases. Orthopedic surgery is 
what she means to do. . . . But of 
course she wouldn’t intrude on you without 
your permission.” 

“Orthopedic surgery,” he admitted, “‘is a 
possible basis for an acquaintance, however 
brief. From it we should be able to make a 
natural transition to Doctor Tournier. Very 
well. But the call must be short, mind you, 
Nancy.” 

“It shall be,”’ she promised. 

He did not inquire what was the thing 
worth doing she herself had found. He was 
eager to take it for granted that the whole 
conversation had been merely to lead up to 
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the introduction of Dr. Katherine Ferris. He 
had agreed to that—for the sake of Dr. Julie 
Tournier, like whom he had never known such 
another. Whomever she chose to favour with 
a letter became passported to his withdrawn 
privacy, for her sake. 

Nancy took herself away almost at once. 
She was gifted with a peculiar instinct for 
knowing when any interview was closed, and 
that gift had never been more useful to her 
than just now, in the home of this impossible 
person who wanted no interviews at all with 
anybody. 

On her way through the hall she encoun- 
tered Doctor McFarland coming in. He tried 
to detain her. He brought with him an atmos- 
phere so different from that of the house that 
his presence was bound to be refreshing. But 
Nancy had important things on her mind. 
She gave him her hand, and a brilliant smile. 
She responded charmingly to his eager in- 
quiries as to how she was beguiling her time. 
And then—a thing without precedent in his 
experience with women—she said good-night to 
him earlier than it needed to have been said. 
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“But you'll be down again,’ McFarland 
called after her. 

She shook her head. “I’m sorry—not to- 
night. I have a letter to get off in a hurry.” 

A letter! That threadbare excuse! He 
stared after her amazedly. It was evident 
that she meant it. For once in the world a 
woman who said that she had a letter to write 
really intended to do it. McFarland went on 
disappointedly into the library. 


Vill 


T’S been even more difficult than I thought, 
Katherine dear (Nancy wrote) to get any- 
where at all in Uncle Lynn’s good graces. He’s 
so terribly on his guard against sympathy, or 
companionship, or anything at all. I haven’t 
yet reached the point of venturing to suggest 
that he let me stay on. But I have accom- 
plished one thing—I have his permission to 
bring you in tosee him. The rest I shall have 
to leave to you. All sorts of plans are in my 
mind—I hardly dare give expression to them. 
This big empty house—empty of people yet 
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thoroughly and comfortably furnished, and 
downtown just where a private hospital is 
needed. And Uncle Lynn in his wheel-chair, his 
splendid mind just as fit as ever. And you— 
crazy to get at work—and such a partner for 
him, if he could see it. Don’t think J’ve 
gone crazy, but I can imagine it all so clearly. 
His reputation—your experience—the house 
would be full in no time. Of course he could 
take patients slowly—he isn’t up to much yet. 
But being in it, doing something useful—oh, 
there’s no time to write it. Please, please, 
think it all over on your way up, and when 
you see Uncle Lynn—no, I know you’re no 
schemer, you despise intrigue. Very well, be 
your straightforward self, that’s all I can ask. 
I only hope and pray you haven’t done any- 
thing definite about locating the new office— 
or even decided on the city to practise in. 
This glorious idea only came to me last night 
—though I’d been feeling for it all the way 
along. 

Pll meet your train, with Pat and the car. 
It’s so wonderful that I’m to see you at last. 
I can’t be glad enough I came halfway across 
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the continent to meet you—and that I didn’t 
meet you at the ship, on account of this plan 
of seeing Uncle Lynn first. Four years, Kath- 
erine! I wonder if you’ve changed. I know 
I have, though you won’t think so, after all 
this chatter. 
Yours always and for ever, 
Nancy. 


In reply to this, also by special delivery, 
came a brief note from Dr. Katherine Ferris: 


Dear Nancy: 

The plan seems ‘to me utterly wild and im- 
practical. To call upon Dr. Lynn Bruce in 
his present condition of invalidism for a pos- 
sible half hour is all I can expect. To broach 
such a subject as the turning of his home into 
a private hospital with you and myself as part- 
ners is quite unthinkable. Indeed, I have al- 
ready very nearly completed arrangements 
here, and am only coming to Boston to see one 
specialist in my line—and to keep my promise 
to meet you. So I’m sending this ahead to 
prevent your saying or doing anything to up, 
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set Doctor Bruce—who must need all the 
peace of mind he can get. 

Yours always—but “for ever”’ is a long word! 
KATHERINE. 


IX 


RS. COON stands surveying the top of 
the imposing old black-walnut bureau 
in the room of Nancy Bruce Ramsey, upon 
which is a more or less orderly litter of silver 
and crystal, with an admixture of pale gray 
silk and black leather. 
_ Mrs. Coon: “‘My goodness, what a lot of 
useless things—and what they must have 
cost! What does she do with ’em all? Van- 
ity—vanity!—lIf that colour of hers is real— 
and I’ve always suspected it isn’t—maybe the 
jar she gets it out of is here—one of these glass- 
and-silver things. Powder—yes, that’s the 
sort she uses—I know by the smell—like some 
kind of flower I can’t remember the name of. 
I suppose that’s her husband’s picture in the 
big frame. Uniform with wings on the breast. 
Was he killed in the war? Seems to me I 
heard that said. . . . Wonder what those 
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little gray silk bags hold. Imightlook ... 
not that it’s any harm. . . . My good- 
ness—what does she want of those! I don’t 
even know what they are! 

“Closet seems to be full of clothes—what 
does she want with ’em all? And shoes— 
what a row—and what heels! That woman 
is all vanity—needn’t tell me she mourns her 
husband. She’s got her cap set for the first 
one that comes along—and ’twould be the 
Doctor if he wa’n’t her uncle. Even if he is, I 
don’t know as I thinkit’s just her place to visit 
him—he ain’t old yet, and she’s—well—if she’s 
as young as she /ooks—but more’n likely she 
ain’t—or she wouldn’t use so much stuff out of 
jars and boxes. By the amount of things she’s 
brought with her it looks as if she meant to 
stay as long as he’ll keep her. 

“Ts that her heels on the stairs? Tl just slip 
down the back way!” 


Xx 


R. KATHERINE FERRIS! It really 
wasn’t possible. She didn’t look .it in 
the least. And yet—after all ; 
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Nancy’s quick, delighted gaze took it all in— 
the air of her as she ran toward her friend on 
the station platform. She had always known 
that Katherine was unusual; she knew on the 
instant that Katherine was more than that— 
she was distinguished. Whatever of personal- 
ity had been the possession of the young 
woman who was about to open an office in 
Denver four years before had been infinitely 
enhanced by her experience abroad. She was 
older—no doubt of that; she had been through 
much—it was written in her eyes; yet she had 
come through it all enriched, not impov- 
erished. If when she left France she had been 
weary, the sea voyage had refreshed her. 
Whatever she had been doing since she landed 
in New York, it had contained too much of 
interest and enthusiasm to weary her. Alto- 
gether, it was an overjoyed Nancy who noted 
that her memories of her friend hadn’t misled 
her into too favourable expectations—rather 
had she been unprepared for this fresh impres- 
sion of vigour, power, and—yes, even of 
beauty. And more of that, it seemed to Nancy, 
than she had remembered. 
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Katherine was wearing wonderfully good- 
looking clothes, too—Nancy, being a con- 
noisseur in clothes, had noted this fact also, 
even before her little black-gloved hand had met 
Katherine’s in its gray gauntlet. The gray 
tweed with its swinging cape and chinchilla 
collar, the soft gray hat, the very cut of the 
traveller’s shoes, and the unimpeachability of 
her stockings—these had made their impres- 
sion on Doctor Ferris’s friend. And just 
visible through the folds of the cape was 
actually to be seen a bunch of purple violets. 
A doctor, indeed! It wasn’t true! Kather- 
ine Ferris had given up her profession, had 
taken up her residence in Paris, had married a 
nobleman, and was now on a brief visit to her 
country, to show her countrywomen how they 
should dress. 

A little of all this couldn’t help coming out 
in Nancy’s greeting. 

“You glorious person! But—you’re no doc- 
tor. Nobody ever saw a doctor like you. It 
isn’t done—even in France.” 

Katherine’s amused laugh answered her. 
“Tf you’d seen me, when I left the hospital, 
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you'd have said I needed it. I’d worn out 
everything and taken no time to replenish. I 
walked into a shop and began at the beginning. 
It was really quite fun.” 

“T should think it might have been. But I 
expect you'll stupefy Uncle Lynn. I’m sure 
he’s looking for somebody in rusty black, about 
forty years old. I supposed you’d be worn 
out, in the service.” 

“So I was—at the last. And I’m thirty-two, 
Nancy—a round thirty-two, and feeling much 
more, measuring by all that’s happened. But 
you—how fresh and fine you are!—Nancy— 
you haven’t hinted a word of your schemes to 
Doctor Bruce?” 

“No, I.didn’t dare. I’m leaving it all to you.” 

They were nearing the car. Pat followed 
them with a small travelling bag. The guest 
had brought no other luggage. 

“Did you have my letter? It’s all quite im- 
possible, Nancy. I’ve practically made my 
plans—there’s an opening—just what I want, 
I think. It might do Doctor Bruce harm even 
to have such a suggestion made to him.” 

“But you'd “ke it? A partnership with Dr. 
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Lynn Bruce? He’s really an authority, in his 
lines, Katherine—I know much more about it 
all than I did. I’ve found his name over 
and over in the medical journals of the years 
before the war—l’ve gone over the old files—”’ 

“You don’t need to tell me. I know his 
work. But—you’re a dreamer, my dear. 
Such a partnership could only be the out- 
growth of experience together—of confidence, 
congeniality, fitness. Put it all out of your 
head, Nancy. I’m going to call on the Doc- 
tor, show him Doctor Tournier’s letter, and go 
quietly away again. We'll have dinner at my 
hotel—I’ve made reservations for the night. 
[ll spend to-morrow with my specialist, and 
then run back to New York. Everything will 
be clear before me by then.” 

“I do hope so,” Nancy agreed. ‘“‘But—oh, 
Tama plotter! Just promise you won’t try to 
defeat me. WHere’s the car—jump in. We'll 
have just time for an hour before dinner with 
Uncle Lynn. He’s had rather a good day— 
don’t you think so, Pat?” 

“Tt’s been that, Mrs. Ramsey,” Pat agreed. 
His respectful gaze had been upon the pair all 
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the way along the station platform as he 
followed them. ‘‘She’s no doctor,” had been 
his own conclusion. “She looks more like a 
great lady, like some of them that give tea to 
us on the lawns—over there. She makes Mrs. 
Ramsey look little and childish. But it’s Mrs. 
Ramsey I prefer. Mrs. Coon will be differin’ 
with me—as a matter of principle.” 

Arrived at the house, Nancy went straight to 
the door of the library. As she looked in at 
him she recognized that Doctor Bruce was 
nerving himself for an unwelcome ordeal. His 
thin, dark face looked even more haggard than 
usual; the frown between his eyes seemed 
deeper. She had almost a sense of compunc- 
tion for having forced this issue. 

“May I bring Doctor Ferris in, UncleLynn?” 

He nodded, turning his face toward the door. 
Katherine Ferris came forward, entered the 
room, crossed the floor. The fresh breath of 
the winter air mingled with the fragrance of 
violets came with her. To one whose im- 
pressions of the women of his profession were 
associated with hospital odours and horn spec- 
tacles, her appearance might have been in the 
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nature ofashock. Pretty nurses, even charm- 
ing, fairly young superintendents of those 
hospitals he had known, but when it came to 
the women physicians actually in practice— 
his experience had been one to make him 
regard them dubiously. As for Parisian 
gray tweeds and chinchilla fur and violets— 
the combination smacked of the stage—it 
wasn’t possible in every-day life. And yet— 
there she was. And as his thin cold hand met 
hers, warm through her gray suéde glove, and 
he looked up into a face of intelligence and 
spirit—not just the sort he had been accus- 
tomed to associate with violets and chinchilla 
—he felt the first slight weakening of his re- 
solve to be as austere and non-committal as 
it would be possible to be and not deserve to be 
called rude. 

She sat down, and his eyes dwelt upon her. 
At once she took from a pocket of the gray 
tweed cape a letter with a French stamp. 

“IT know you are only receiving me because 
of my acquaintance with Dr. Julie Tournier,” 
she said. She had a mellow voice—and very 
quiet, pleasant to the ear. ‘I would put this 
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into your hands to read, Doctor Bruce, but 
Doctor Tournier writes a difficult hand until 
one has become accustomed to it. It con- 
tains a long account of a recent experience in 
her hospital—amusing, she seems to think. 
Shall I read it in her idiomatic French? Or 
would you care to have me translate?” 

“Translate, if you will,” he said. “My 
French was never very good. I’ve been out of 
it now a good while.” 

She nodded. ‘One has to keep it up,” she 
said. And began at once to read. 

Nancy had entered the room with her, and 
had gone to a distant window, where she sat 
looking out from the lamplit room into the 
January dusk. She had slipped out of her 
wraps, and in her black frock she was like a 
small silhouette against the street lights behind 
her. Doctor Ferris had wished her to come in 
and remain throughout the interview. 

The reading proceeded. The translation 
flowed almost as smoothly as if the letter had 
been written in English, with here and there an 
instant’s pause for the word which would best 
give the writer’s meaning. Occasionally the 
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reader used the French phrase without trans- 
lation, sure of the listener’s comprehension, 
since he must know French hospitals with 
some thoroughness. Once or twice Nancy 
caught Uncle Lynn’s appreciative throaty hint 
of a laugh. The reading of the letter took 
nearly fifteen minutes, and at its close Kather- 
ine seemed to be preparing to leave, putting 
up the letter, drawing on her gloves. Doctor 
Bruce put out his hand. 

“Don’t go yet,” he said abruptly. “Tell 
me about Doctor Tournier—all you can. 
How is she holding out? Did she suffer no 
consequences of that terrific strain? Has 
France recognized her services as they should 
be recognized?” 

Nancy hardly knew the voice in its quick- 
ened interest. As Katherine answered, his 
questions led her on from point to point. It 
was clear that the subject of Doctor Tournier 
and her work was one absorbing to them both. 
The hour passed swiftly—it was the striking 
of a clock which brought the interview 
abruptly to a close. 

Katherine rose. “I’m sorry,” she said, 
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smiling. “But at least you have the facts. 
And when I have others I’ll send them on to 
you, if you wish.” 

Bruce looked over his shoulder at Nancy. 
“Of course you will keep Doctor Ferris for 
dinner,” he said. 

“But Tm due at my hotel,” Katherine in- 
terposed, “and I’m taking Mrs. Ramsey with 
me, with your permission. We've many 
things to talk over after four years.” 

She insisted, and they went out together. 
Doctor Bruce had summoned himself to the 
professional courtesy of offering to give Doc- 
tor Ferris any letters of introduction in the 
city which would be helpful to her interests, 
only to find that she was well equipped with 
such aids. She took leave of him as if the part- 
ing were to be final, but Nancy, though dis- 
tressed and for the moment defeated, because 
no possible opening for the proposal of her 
schemes had been made, noted with some 
satisfaction that Uncle Lynn looked as if he 
might be feeling considerable reluctance to let 
this new acquaintance escape. She didn’t 
see how it could be otherwise. She couldn’t 
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remember ever having listened to anythmg 
more delightful than Katherine’s low-toned 
but vivid recounting of certain of the French 
doctor’s later experiences. Katherine never 
allowed herself to speak rapidly; there was 
nothing in speech or manner to tire an invalid 
listener; yet her occasional smile or gesture 
made the scene she was describing live. 
Nancy thought her friend could have gone on 
talking for hours and they two, listening, 
would have been oblivious of time. 


XI 
ELL, Katherine, what do you think of 


him?” 

“Think of him? He’s an unhappy man—a 
tired, disappointed, down-on-his-luck man 
who'd give worlds to get back his courage. 
He kept it a long time; it’s deserted him now. 
He’s given up thinking he can ever be even 
passively active again. That’sa terrible stage 
to reach, Nancy. [’m very, very sorry for 
your Uncle Lynn.” 

“YT knew you would be. But you know 
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he doesn’t want anybody to be sorry for 
him.” 

“Naturally not. That’s the last thing any 
man of spirit wants—or any man who has ever 
had any spirit.” 

“He enjoyed your call.” 

“T hope so. But we know what it will do 
to him. Hearing of Doctor Tournier will 
set his mind at work—enviously. Thinking 
of the contrast between her marvellous activity 
and his own helplessness will cut him like a 
knife. Yet as I looked at him I couldn’t help 
thinking he needs contact with the outside 
world—needs it even though he shrinks from 
it. The more perhaps because he does shrink 
from it so morbidly.” 

“Then let me suggest my plan to him.” 

But Doctor Ferris shook her head. “I’ve 
seen such cases before, since the war. One 
has to go slowly in dealing with them. Sledge- 
hammer suggestions won’t do—there must be 
an entering wedge. Give up the notion of 
any partnership between your doctor and my- 
self, my dear. That was a brilliant plan, but 
it won’t work out. Come down to New York 
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with me to-morrow night, and let him miss 
you. He will, in spite of himself. Stay a 
month and then come back to him. I have 
an idea that you can bring him something that 
will rouse him. Better yet—something that 
will make him do a bit of work—even a very 
little bit. More than anything he needs that.” 
“‘T hate to leave him,” Nancy said, regret- 
fully. “I can’t help thinking he’s just begin- 
ning to like to have me around—a little.” 
“All the better, then. But when you come 
back you'll see I’m right. You’re the one 
who must bring him his work, not I. You’ve 
brightened the house, and so on—done all you 
can in that direction. He must have definite 
work brought to him—something he can’t get 
out of doing. It mustn’t in the beginning be 
a job for a Hercules, like opening a hospital; 
it must be one a man can do with one hand 
and a tired brain, because he’s done the same 
sort of thing before and can do it again more 
or less automatically.” 
“What will it be?” Nancy asked, eagerly. 
“Come with me down to New York and 
we'll find it.” 
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XII 


HEN, at nearly eleven, Nancy came 

home in a taxicab from Katherine’s 
hotel, she saw a brighter light than ordinary 
in the library, and went to the door. Doctor 
Bruce was usually in bed at this hour, in his 
bedroom adjoining the library; but to-night 
he was still up, and sitting in his wheel-chair. 
Pat, looking anxious and unhappy, was hover- 
ing about him. At sight of Nancy, Pat came 
over to the door, making her a signal of ap- 
proach. 
> “T can do nothing with him at all,” he whis- 
pered, as he passed her. “Try if you can to 
get him to go to bed.” 
: “Why, Uncle Lynn!” Nancy came in 
lightly. He glanced up at her. 

“For the Lord’s sake,” he said, irritably, 
“why do you wear that pretense of a veil? If 
you must keep on showing the signs of woe 
why look like a Parisian dancer?”’ 

+ Of course this was not only rude but unjust, 
for Nancy’s attire, though charming, was in 
the best of taste. She might have told him 
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that it was her eager face, not her dress, which 
gave him this impression. But she knew 
enough by now of his invalid’s moods wisely 
to ignore such a question. 

“You mustn’t be too cross with me,” she 
said, gayly, “‘or you'll be sorry when I’ve gone. 
You know my visit’s almost over. I’m afraid 
you’ve been sitting up for me to-night. Well, 
we'll all quiet down now—though I could sit 
up till morning myself, I’m so full of Kather- 
ine Ferris’s plans. One thing I know—where- 
ever she is | want to make my home near her. 
Good-night—I won’t keep you up another 
minute. You'll go now, won’t you?” 

“T’m not a fool. Of course I shall go now.” 

She waited until morning to let him know of 
her intended departure that evening. Word 
reached him through Pat—she had managed 
that. The point was to act as though she 
thought it didn’t matter in the least to him 
that she was leaving. How could she suppose 
that one who had merely endured her presence 
should feel regret that it should be removed 
from him?—It was all part of the bit of 
conspiracy she and Katherine had arranged. J 
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“Mrs. Ramsey’s leaving us, sir—to-night.” 

“What!” The tired gray eyes looked up 
at Patrick Spense quickly. 

“Ym thinking we'll miss her.” Pat was 
busy making the cushions in the wheel-chair 
comfortable. 

“‘T supposed she was staying another week.” 

“Did you ask her to, sir-—Begging your 
pardon 2 

He got no answer to this. Finally there 
came a growl. 

“See to her luggage and tickets, of course.” 

“Of course, sir.” 

When Nancy came in, late that morning, 
she brought a great bunch of yellow daffodils, 
and arranged them in a big blue bowl on 
the library table. When she turned round 
she found that Uncle Lynn was looking at 
her. 

“They’re very bright,” he said. It was 
absolutely the first time that he had expressed 
definite approval or admiration of her offer- 
ings. On previous occasions he had said 
“Thank you,” and nothing more. 

“Yes, aren’t they?” 
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“T’m afraid you haven’t had a very good 
time,” he said. 

“T’ve had a perfectly good time,” Nancy 
answered him. 

“‘T hear you are going to-night.” 

““Yes,”’ she said. ‘‘I’m going back to New 
York with Doctor Ferris. DVve made you a 
long visit—two whole weeks.” | 

“You didn’t get what you came for. The 
sight of the bear in his den hasn’t been brac- 
ing. I could have told you it wouldn’t be, if 
you’d given me time to answer your letter. 
I’m sorry. Id have liked to play the hero 
for you—I couldn’t rise to it. You may not 
find it possible to believe that at least I’ve 
managed to suppress some manifestations that 
I might not if you hadn’t been here. It’s no 
good apologizing—or explaining. You’ve had 
to take me as you found me. You've de- 
served better treatment. That’s about all I 
can say, Nancy.” 

This was all the farewell speech he made 
her. When she came in to say good-bye to 
him, the figure she made was the one he 
particularly didn’t approve of. She had never 
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discovered why she seemed to get on with him 
best when she was not dressed for out of doors. 
That filmy suggestion of a widow’s veil that 
was so exquisitely becoming was what always 
put him off her when he saw it. Even now 
he stiffened visibly as she crossed the floor. 

She came over to him. 

“Good-bye, Uncle Lynn,” she said. Her 
eyes looked straight into his. “I’m sorry 
you've been so afraid of me. I didn’t come to 
pity you—I don’t pity ycu—or at least, to be 
quite honest, I wouldn’t pity you if you’d give 
me half a chance to do anything else. But 
you haven’t been willing to. It’s all right. 
But—lI think you’d get on with yourself bet- 
ter if you’d be better to yourself! Good-bye. 
If you ever care to have me come back just 
let me know. But I don’t look for that, really. 
So—since I don’t expect to come back if 

She stooped, and before he knew what she 
meant to do she had kissed him full upon his 
tight, thin lips. After she had gone he could 
still feel the soft pressure of hers, which were 
neither tight nor thin, but fresh and sweet and 
warm, like herself. 
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XII 


ANCY, to herself, when she had gone: 
“Of course I oughtn’t to have done that. 
Somehow I couldn’t help it. I felt like a 
mother to him—poor, fighting soldier.—Or a 
daughter. He ought to have something, and 
that was all I could leave with him. It may 
make it harder for him to think he can let me 
come back. Or easier—I don’t know which.” 


XIV 


R. LYNN BRUCE, to himself, after 
Nancy had gone: “Oh, my Lord—why 
did she do shat? Asif it wasn’t hard enough to 
get along, without ¢hat sort of thing. How’sa 
man to endure his life—live it out—with 
everything gone:—Those damned daffodils—I 
can’t stand’em! They mock me—they mock 
me—— Pat—take those flowers out! I-forgot 
—he’s gone to the train with her. They’ll 
have to stay.” 
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XV 


ATRICK SPENSE, to Mrs. Coon, some- 
time that evening: 

“Seems like the house was empty, Mrs. 
Coon, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Coon: “Empty, is it? Empty of fool- 
ishness. I’m tired of the smell of powder.” 

Pat: “I never smelt powder. It was more 
like just sweetness and niceness.” 

Mrs. Coon: “Did she leave you any money?” 

Pat: “She did. But she left me something 
better—the memory of her.” 

Mrs. Coon: “Id rather have her money 
than her memory. Tryin’ all the time to get 
’round him. I could ’a’ told her it couldn’t be 
done.” 

Pat: “Ah, but she did get ’round him!” 

Mrs. Coon: ‘‘What makes you think so, 
Patrick Spense? But I know better.” 

Pat: ‘He told me to take out the daffodils 
she left. And then he told me to bring’em back. 
But while they were out I stole a couple. [ve 
them up in my room. Would you be after 
likin’ one for yourself, Mrs. Coon, ma’am?”’ 
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(Mrs. Coon makes no reply. Her gesture is 
sufficient.) 


XVI 
ILENCE again in the big brick house on 


the downtown corner. Not that Mrs. 
Ramsey had made much sound in it, yet her 
presence had given the sense of life and move- 
ment about the wide halls and high-ceiled, 
sombre rooms. Patrick Spense could see her 
everywhere, as he went about his accustomed 
duties. Coming down the stairs, her little high 
heels leaving a tiny imprint for the moment 
on the thick pile of the old Turkey stair car- 
peting, her smile greeting Patrick as she met 
him at the foot; entering the massive front 
doorway, after one of her brisk walks, her 
cheeks stung to rich coral by the March 
winds, the dark masses of her furs drawn up 
close below; sitting at the great round din- 
ing table, with an island of white linen and old 
china and heavy family silver before her, 
and the lights above her reflected in the dark 
pool of the rest of the table’s polished surface. 
(One of Patrick Spense’s duties, to keep that 
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expanse in a state of high polish.) Or—most 
poignant memory of all for Pat—coming very 
quietly into Doctor Bruce’s library, her hands 
full of tulips, pink and deep rose and yellow, 
to arrange them in the great copper bowl 
which she herself had produced from some- 
where. She had left the bowl behind her, and 
it still stood upon the table, empty now, since 
the daffodils had faded. Pat couldn’t look at 
it without a twinge of unhappiness. Why his 
doctor had ever let her go away, when he 
might have kept her longer, was more than 
Pat could comprehend. It was only a fool, 
he thought, who would draw heavy curtains 
over a sunny window on a chill day in winter. 

The Doctor himself was worse since she 
had gone, that was plainly to be seen. More 
irritable, more distraught, more heavy with 
melancholy. He hadn’t been so impossibly 
difficult to care for since Pat had brought him 
home. There was no pleasing him, try as the 
young Irishman might, wild to see him himself 
again. 

“You haven’t eaten much breakfast, sir. 
You’ve not touched the corn muffins, and it’s 
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light as a feather they are. Mrs. Coon’s a 
wonderful cook. And the egg is fresh as the 
morn—wouldn’t you better try it?” ; 

“No, thanks.” 

“Isn’t the coffee right, sir? Or is it too 
strong again?” 

“It’s right enough. Take the tray away.” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I wheel you over by the 
window?” | 

“T can wheel myself. Good Lord, let me 
do what I can!” 

“Faith, and that’s right, too. I wish the 
sun’d be shining, but it’s March yet—we can’t 
expect it.” ‘ 

No answer. An hour later Pat would be 
trying again. 

“You'll not say so, sir, but I know your 
back’s hurting you. Sha’n’t I ease your posi- 
tion a bit?” ; 

“You can’t ease a plaster cast, Pat—don’t 
be an idiot.” 

“No, sir—but sometimes rubbin’ the feet 
will ease the back. It distracts the mind, I 
think, anyhow. Let me try it, sir.” 

“Oh, get out and leave me, can’t you? 


we 
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Don’t make a baby of me—I pee that, and 
you know it.’ 

Pat would look sorrowful, but not hurt. 
He knew and pitied too deeply for that. Some- 
times a gruff apology would turn his Irish 
heart to water. 

“Tm a brute, Pat. Don’t lay it up.” 

“T won’t, sir. God knows 

“Never mind saying it 

“That’s right, sir. You don’t want me 
Cryin over you. . . . I think the sun’s 
breakin’ through the clouds. Anyhow, it’ll be 
‘April soon, and we can wheel the chair out on 
the back porch.” 

“Damn the back porch! I want—to go to 
Africa!” 

“Yes, sir. Maybe we can—this time next 
year, sir,” Pat suggested hopefully on one such 
occasion. 

An outburst of sardonic laughter, brief and 
startling, sent the young man to the telephone, 
to call Doctor McFarland. 

“1 think the Major’s nerves are gettin’ the 
best of him, Doctor. Maybe you’d look ina 
minute, on your rounds.” 


oP) 
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XVII 


N THE middle of the afternoon, that day, 
= McFarland, broad shouldered, vigorous, 
bringing in an atmosphere of mingled cigar 
smoke and fresh air, sat down beside the wheel- 
chair. 

“At the bottom of the pit to-day, eh? And 
won’t let anybody haul you out?” 

“Pat’s been blabbing, has he? Well, you 
needn’t run the minute you hear his fool re- 
port. Pat’s no manservant—he’s a grand- 
mother. Il sack him if he calls you again 
because I swear a round or two.” 

McFarland looked around him. “Mrs. Ram- 
sey’s gone, I hear.” 

A grunt answered him. 

“Why didn’t you keep her longer?” 

“Don’t want company.” 

“Mean to say you didn’t like to have 
something round as nice as that to look 
Paets 

RINGO. 

“T don’t believe you. Why, man, you need 
company. I wish I had a niece like that— 
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though her being a niece wouldn’t be essential. 
On my soul, I believe you miss her.” 

“Talk sense—if you must talk, Mac. 

Give me something to make me sleep.” 

McFarland shook his head. “‘We can’t 
begin that, you know as well as I. You'd be 
a dope fiend in a month. What you need is 
something to do. Write that monograph we 
were talking of.” 

“I’m three years behind the procession. 
Anything I said now would be out of date.” 

“Nonsense. You can read everything that’s 
been written on the subject.” 

“But not everything that’s been worked out. 
You can’t preach to the world from a cell.” 

“Men have done it.” 

Who?” 

McFarland ran his hand over his forehead, 
smiling shamefacedly. “John Bunyan’s the 
only one I can think of at the moment,” he 
admitted. ‘But there have been plenty.” 

Lynn Bruce groaned. “Don’t bother with 
me. I’m not complaining. I didn’t send for 
you. There’s only one thing I want—a 
narcotic. You won’t give it to me——” 
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“Not on your life. See here, Bruce 

“Don’t bother to say it.” 

“I know. But I’m going to say it. 
You’ve got to pull out of this depression. A 
fellow who went through what you did, and 
kept his nerve and will—why, you can’t go to 
pieces now. You've got to take a brace.” 

“Easy to say, isn’t it?” An echo of the 
sardonic laugh which had sent Pat to the 
telephone now fell unpleasantly upon McFar- 
land’s ears. He didn’t like the sound of it. 
It was a new development. He cast about 
him for a line to take which wouldn’t provoke 
it again. 

“Bruce, I’ve got a case I’d like you to see. 
T could bring the child here. Will you give me 
a consultation? I mean it. I want it. I'd 
rather have your opinion a 

“Oh, don’t try to play that on me.” 

“Tm not trying to play anything. It’s the 
honest truth. I’ve wanted your help before, 
but didn’t think you were up to it. If you'll 
let me t 

lawon t... 

This time it was McFarland, physician and 
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friend, who lost his temper. Not much won- 
der. 

“You go to thunder!” he shouted, jumping 
up. “You may be sick—you needn’t be un- 
civil.” 

“Thanks—I’ll go to thunder with pleasure 
—or to hell, if you prefer, which is what you 
meant, of course. It won’t be far to go.” 

McFarland took a turn or two up and down 
the room, scowling. Bruce sat rigidly staring 
into the coal fire in the grate under the black 
marble mantel. That fire was the one thing in 
the drab room which Pat could—and did—keep 
bright. Silence fell between the twomen. A 
glance at Bruce’s face brought back the other 
man’s compassion with a rush. He paused 
upon the hearth rug, looking down at him. 

“See here, Bruce,” he began, “I didn’t 
meanit. But you’re so plaguey unreasonable. 
The profession always is, when it gets down, 
Isuppose. Knows too much. But I tell you, 
you're not a competent judge of your own case. 
It’s no use crossing bridges when there may be 
away around by land. We don’t know every- 
thing about injuries to the spine ie 
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PACt it out... 

“JT wish I could—and give you a new one, 
old man.” 

He hadn’t been able to keep the note of pity 
out of his voice, and at the sound of it Bruce 
took fire again. He brought both thin clench- 
ed fists down on the arms of his wheel-chair 
in a way that made McFarland jump. 

“I don’t want a new one. I want the old 
one—just as it is. I won’t have everybody 
trying to cheer me up. [I'll have to get 
through this thing the best way I can—my- 
self. Nobody can do a blamed thing, and 
since they can’t I’m best left alone to my 
grouch. I admit I’m a tough customer to deal 
with, Mac. You’ve done your best—I’m 
grateful. But I can’t stand it to have you 
asking to bring a patient in to consult with 
me. I understand only too well that I’m down 
and out. My professional opinion isn’t worth 
that to you, and you know it.”” He snapped his 
thin fingers. ‘I’m all shot, and I shall never 
be anything else. And I won’t be babied along 
with suggestions that I could do something 
worth doing. The only thing I can do——” 
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The only thing he could do at that moment 
was to turn suddenly faint and sick, with the 
agonizing pain of nervous origin which came 
upon him in threefold intensity because he was 
overwrought and his self-control was gone. 
And at this Doctor McFarland promptly 
stopped arguing and began acting, and with 
Pat’s help had their patient in bed in a jiffy. 
It was three days before he was able to sit up 
again, and while he was down McFarland gave 
his orders. 

“Pat, the best we can do for him as yet is to 
let him work it out for himself. I’m confident 
he'll come through this period of despair and 
be himself again. He’s made of too good stuff 
not to. But it’s tough, you know—Lord, but 
it must be infernally tough—trying to get used 
to being out of the game—such a game as he 
played. Simply ate his work up, he liked it 
so. Why, that chap never knew what it was 
to stop because he was tired. It goes harder 
with that sort, you know, than it does with 
slackers who never did a hard day’s work. 
Well, just keep on being hands and feet for 
him. But don’t coddle him. . . . I’m 
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afraid you’re something of a coddler, Pat, 
when it comes to the Doctor.” 

“When I think what I owe, him, sir Re 
Pat began. 

“TI know. But you can’t pay that debt by 
trying to put cushions under his nerves, point- 
ing out the sunshine to him, and all that. He’s 
told us pretty plainly he doesn’t want to be 
babied. I wish to the devil I could get a 
patient before him against his orders, without 
his knowing it. If I could just be taken vio- 
lently ill myself, before his eyes, Pll wager he’d 
begin firing orders like amachinegun. Well, 
since I can’t do that, conveniently, [ll try to 
think what can be done. Meanwhile—re- 
member—no coddling.” 

“All right, sir.” And, seeing Doctor Mc- 
Farland out, Pat went back to his job, beside 
which nothing that he had done in France 
looked difficult to him. 


XVIII 


T WAS a mild, rainy night in April when 
_Nancy’s cab drove up to Dr. Lynn Bruce’s 
door again. Six weeks had gone by since she 
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had left the big brick house. Her second ar- | 
rival differed from her first in that she had 
come unheralded. But this time she was not 
alone. She was accompanied by a young 
woman in a plain black suit and small hat who 
bore the appearance of a lady’s maid, but 
seemed to be rather a nurse, for she held in her 
arms an infant so wrapped and veiled that no 
outlines were visible. 

Young Mrs. Ramsey led her charges up the 
high steps to the austere dark pillared porch, 
‘and paused. 

“Tl take the baby, Miss Schirmer,” she 
whispered. ‘“‘You’d better stay in the hall till 
Tve seen Doctor Bruce. I wish I could get in 
without ringing, but I can’t.’ 

Pat answered the bell, and would have ex- 
claimed at sight of the visitors, but Nancy 
stopped him. He was still staring at her, and 
iat the baby in her arms, when she walked 
‘away from him down the hall toward the 
library. 

Dr. Lynn Bruce, glooming over a medical 
journal, looked up with a start at the sound of 
a low voice. 
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“Uncle Lynn, P’ve come back. See what 
I’ve brought with me.” 

She came close, pulled up a chair and sat 
down, gently shifting the bundle from her 
arm to her lap. She slowly drew back the 
coverings, exposing a tiny white face—a face 
so white that it held fearsome blue-gray shad- 
ows about the small, open staring eyes. 

“Uncle Lynn,” she said, almost in a whis- 
per, ‘I couldn’t come away and leave him. 
So I brought him. Will you let me stay and 
try to pull him through?” 

In amazement he looked from her to the 
little creature on her lap. “Where did you 
get him?” 

“Katherine Ferris brought him tome. She 
found him in a tenement. The mother had 
died. Somebody was willing to take the 
other children—nobody wanted this one. 
You see what’s the matter with him?” 

“Malnutrition—that’s evident. Probably 
worse, with a start like that. A month old?” 

“Three months.” 

“Poor little devil. But why did you bring 
him here?” 
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The question held a hint of suspicion. The 
two pairs of eyes looked searchingly into each 
other—steely blue-gray and soft but spirited 
black. 

“Because,” said Nancy, very quietly, “I 
lost three little babies of my own, one after 
another, before they ever could be born with 
a chance to live. I thought maybe—God 
would let me save this one. And I thought 
maybe—you would help me. I couldn’t do it 
in a New York hotel. All the hospitals were 
crowded to the roofs.” 

There fell a silence. Then: 

“What are you feeding him?” inquired 
Dr. Lynn Bruce, in a brusque professional 
tone. 

Nancy promptly gave the formula—so 
much top-milk, so much barley water, so 
much sugar of milk, and so on with its prepa- 
ration. She explained that she was using the 
proportions ordinarily adapted to a month- 
old child, because this baby was so weak of 
digestion. It seemed to have no assimilation 
at all. 

“Not a bad formula on the old lines,” ad- 
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mitted Doctor Bruce, crisply, “but not the 
latest nor the best for such a condition. I 
doubt if he can take care of it.”” 

““He’s alive,” said Nancy, hopefully. ‘“ Doc- 
tor Herald said he wouldn’t be by the time I 
got him here.” . 

“You can’t kill that sort,’’ Bruce growled— 
but not fiercely. Nancy remembered that 
growl of his, and didn’t much mind it. 

“Yes, you can,’ Nancy contradicted him, 
firmly. ‘‘I—I saw one die, just yesterday.” 
She set her lips for an instant. “He didn’t 
look much worse than Rufus,” she faltered. 

“That his name?” 

“Tnamed him. They hadn’t got around to 
call him anything. If he lives I—shall take 
care of him. Uncle Lynn—may we stay? 
I’ve brought a nurse—Miss Schirmer—a very 
good one. I mean—may we stay till Rufus is 
fit to travel back to Denver?” 

“T’m not in the habit of turning people out,” 
said Dr. Lynn Bruce, rather grimly. “I make 
one stipulation. Ifyou can stay without Mrs. 
Coon’s leaving, you may. I can’t spare Mrs. 
Coon. She isn’t exactly fond of children; she 
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isn’t likely to take to a sick infant from the 
slums.” 

“No, I suppose not,” admitted Nancy. 
“But I think—if I can’t overcome Mrs. Coon’s 
prejudice in one way I can in another. It’s 
usually pretty potent.——Uncle Lynn, would 
you mind giving me the formula you think 
might suit Rufus better than Doctor Her- 
ald’s?”’ 

““Who’s Herald? I never heard of him.” 

““He’s a baby specialist, His prices are 
high enough to make me think he’s a good 
one.” 

“Hm—m. He doesn’t know everything. 
If all the men who charge were as good as their’ 
prices Well, Dll write the formula. It 
calls for boiled milk. As for your quarters——”’ 

“The room I had before will do beautifully,” 
Nancy said, hurriedly. “‘And if Miss Schirmer 
and Rufus might have the one down the hall, 
with the connecting bath, it would be quite 
perfect. In the morning I'll send out for 
a bassinet and everything we need. We 
brought supplies for the night. We really 
won’t bother you a bit, Uncle Lynn. If I 
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may just bring the baby in once a day, for 
you to judge how he comes on “3 

What could he say? What could he do? 
Nothing, in opposition, without being more 
brutal than he cared to be. He was a good 
deal upset by this sudden arrival. And yet— 
somehow—as the sound of footsteps died 
away up the stairs, and doors closed carefully 
upon his guests, absolute quiet ensuing, he 
found it impossible to be altogether sorry that 
the roof once more sheltered Nancy Ramsey. 
With the baby in her arms she no longer looked 
the too fascinating stage widow whose ap- 
pearance had so antagonized him. Rather 
was she like a young Madonna—there was just 
that expression in her black eyes as she gazed 
down at the tiny chalky face on her lap. A 
woman who could look like that at the ugliest, 
most unpromising scrap of humanity that ever 
in his recollection had challenged Doctor 
Bruce’s professional skill could hardly be 
dismissed as frivolous or selfish. In his heart 
he knew he had never really quite thought 
her either. He had only brutally wanted to 
think her so. 
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XIX 


ATRICK SPENSE to Mrs. Coon: 

“Cheer up, Mrs. Coon. Twill not hurt 

us to have the poor little spalpeen with us. 
Maybe ’twill not be long at the best.” 

Mrs. Coon: “Cheer up,isit? And me hav- 
ing to put up with a white uniform messing 
round the ice-box and the range, fixing up pap 
for a pauper child.” 

Pat (mildly): “‘Couldn’t you think of some 
way to make it sound worse yet, Mrs. Coon, 
ma’am?”’ 

Mrs. Coon: “It couldn’t be worse.” 

Pat: “Then it’ll be better, praises be! If 
you could take a look at the little thing, I’m 
thinking the heart of you would soften a bit. 
It looks more like a tiny old man than it does 
like a baby. And her hanging over it as if 
she was its mother.” 

Mrs. Coon: ‘It’s mother—her! With her 
powder and her high heels!” 

Pat: “It’s baby powder that interests her 
now. Her heels can’t hurt anybody. And he 
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hasn’t lost any, in the twenty-four hours, not 
by the scales.” 

Mrs. Coon: “The scales! A nice place to 
keep them—upstairs. And me without any 
in the kitchen.” 

Pat: “Now I wonder if I ever saw you 
weighin’ anything with the scales. I had to 
wipe the dust off before I took them upstairs.” 

Mrs. Coon (furiously): “‘The dust! There 
was not an iota of dust on them.” 

Pat: ‘“‘What’s an iota, if I may be asking 
you, Mrs. Coon—that knows more than I 
do.” 

Mrs. Coon: “It’s a thing to make know- 
nothings ask questions.” 


XX 


T WAS the fourth morning after the arrival 
of Rufus, and the hour for his being 
brought downstairs. The trip was made each 
day in the bassinet young Mrs. Ramsey had 
bought for him—a nest of wicker and down 
and silk which was the last word in luxury. 
Mrs. Coon, after one glance at it, had passed 
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forthwith into a state of irascibility beyond 
all Pat’s previous experience with her. Her 
comments upon such folly for a pauper child 
—for any child, for that matter—but for a 
pauper—well, they were acrimonious past all 
reason, from Pat’s point of view. He had 
known poverty himself, and his cradle had 
been a wooden one rocked by the foot; but if 
Mrs. Ramsey, who quite evidently had plenty 
of money and was accustomed to use it gener- 
ously, chose to surround a poor little scrap of a 
sick baby with rich comfort, why should he 
quarrel with her? As for Rufus himself, Pat 
grew daily more interested and _ solicitous. 
He informed himself almost hourly of the 
baby’s condition. 

The disquieting truth was that Rufus had 
not gained so much as a fraction of an ounce 
since his arrival. But neither had he lost. 
Nancy didn’t know just what Doctor Bruce 
thought about him—thus far he had been 
non-committal. Miss Schirmer evidently took 
her ‘cue from him, after the manner of good 
nurses, and was non-committal also. Miss 
Schirmer was a good nurse, but not quite the 
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sort to satisfy Nancy. Nancy didn’t think 
she was enough interested in the case. She 
was obviously much more interested in Nancy 
herself, and in Doctor Bruce, and in her 
surroundings in general, than she was in her 
small patient. She gave him scrupulous care, 
but she didn’t hang over him, and she didn’t 
look in the least dismayed when the scales 
failed to register even a slight gain. 

“You can’t put flesh on such scarecrow 
bones by wishing it on,” she said to Nancy on 
that fourth morning. ‘“‘Though I do think if 
he was going to gain he’d begin by now. But 
if he won’t do more than taste his food, there’s 
nothing to gain on.” 

“But it’s a good deal that he hasn’t lost, 
isn’t it?” urged Nancy, anxiously. The bassi- 
net was on the scales at the moment. The 
bassinet, with all its fittings, weighed exactly 
nine pounds. With the baby in it, it weighed 
fifteen and a quarter. Six pounds and a 
quarter, then, was poor little Rufus’s weight 
at three months and a week old—a period 
when normal babies were bouncing the scales 
down at a lusty weight of from twelve to four- 
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teen pounds of soundly knit body structure 
and healthy fat. 

“He Jooks as if he must have lost,’ Miss 
Schirmer said, scanning the register closely 
once more. “Have we surely got just what 
we've had all the time in the bassinet? : 
No—Mrs. Ramsey, this is a different blanket 
than the one we had yesterday—perhaps it 
weighs more.” 

“Oh, no, I’m sure it doesn’t,”’ Nancy cried. 
“It just looks heavier because it’s pink, and 
the other was white. That’s all.” 

But Miss Schirmer inexorably weighed both 
blankets. She was right. The pink blanket 
weighed precisely four ounces more than the 
white one. Nancy had brought home the 
pink blanket yesterday, because it seemed to 
her Rufus wouldn’t look so chalky with a pink 
blanket under his tiny drawn face. It might 
reflect 

“That means he’s lost four ounces,” said 
Miss Schirmer, in the even professional tone 
Nancy unreasonably resented. 

It was at this moment that Nancy caught 
up the bassinet—gently, not to disturb Ru- 
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fus by a breath or jar—and fairly fled down 
the stairs with him. She didn’t take Miss 
Schirmer with her. She hadn’t omitted that 
courtesy before for any of the morning consul- 
tations with Doctor Bruce, though she had 
wanted to. Of course she didn’t expect the 
nurse to burst into tears over the baby’s loss 
of weight, but she did want her to look sorry. 

Doctor Bruce became aware that Nancy 
and Rufus were in the room by the intrusion 
of the bassinet within his range of vision. 
They had come into the room so softly that he 
hadn’t heard. Silently Nancy drew back the 
covers so that Rufus’s emaciated features 
were clearly visible. The light came from 
behind his head and closed eyes; from that 
nearest window it was a narthern light, and 
merciless in its revealing qualities. Upstairs, 
the light had been western, and softening, 
through curtains of net. Nancy herself, seeing 
more clearly than she had yet seen, gave a 
little gasp of dismay. 

As for Doctor Bruce, he leaned forward 
without speaking, and gazed at the tiny face 
with keen, trained eyes which lost not a tell- 
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tale point. He put out a hand and drew the 
blanket a little lower, so that he could see 
the bit of flesh and bone, claw-like, which was 
Rufus’s right hand. He looked closely at the 
scraps of nails, touched with his finger the 
paper-like back. Nancy’s anxious eyes lifted 
from the baby’s face to look at his. 

He put back the blanket with an effect of 
tucking it in. He was still silent. 

“He’s lost four ounces and a quarter,” said. 
Nancy, in a stifled voice. She said it as if she 
were Rufus’s mother—exactly like that. 

Doctor Bruce nodded. Then, with an ob- 
vious effort, he spoke. His tone was quiet; 
it was also very gentle. It didn’t sound in the 
least like that of the man who had permitted 
Rufus to remain in his house because he 
couldn’t well help himself. 

“The case doesn’t look very promising, 
Nancy,” he said. 

“Oh! But—it’s not—hopeless. Is it?”’ 

He evaded. “Is he taking any nourish- 
ment at all? Where’s Miss Schirmer?” 

“T left her upstairs. I know what he’s 
taken as well as she does. He—I don’t think 
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he took more than a few drops this morning. 
Last night he did better. We thought it was 
almost a quarter of an ounce he took. He— 
he didn’t—retain it all, though.” 

“We'll have to reduce the proportion of 
boiled milk still more,” he said. “‘Send Miss 
Schirmer down, and I’ll work it out with her.” 

“Why, he’s hardly getting any milk now /” 
Nancy’s tone was horrified. “He can’t live 
on just water, Uncle Lynn.” 

“It’s no use giving him a particle more 
substance than he can take care of. One has 
to be content to build with chips, not bricks, 
in these cases.” 

She sat motionless, staring down into the 
pinched little face. There was not the slight- 
est motion in the tiny form. As if he were too 
tired of his short life to make the least effort 
of his own to hold it, the baby lay inert. 

“Do you think—we can’t save him?” she 
whispered finally, without looking up. 

“Tm afraid it’s very doubtful. But one 
never gives up a child while there’s a spark. 
We won’t give up, Nancy. Send Miss Schir- 
mer down.” 
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His ‘manner was firm but kind, beyond any 
kindness she had yet known from him. His 
eyes were interested eyes, too—intent on the 
task she had forced upon him. Though 
hitherto he had refused professional work of 
any sort, Rufus was a challenge he couldn’t 
refuse. He had tackled the case with all the 
skill in his possession. The formula he was 
using for the baby’s nourishment was the last 
word in scientific adjustment to the difficult, 
well-nigh impossible conditions before him. 
Every other aid to establishing a workable 
basis of assimilation was being used under his 
direction—and these are many, as every stu- 
dent of infant hygiene knows. Miss Schir- 
mer’s morning hours were busy ones; Nancy, 
hovering, had found comfort in the list of 
her skilful attentions. It didn’t seem reason- 
able that a baby who was having so much done 
to save its life shouldn’t be saved, in spite of 
Nature, who, after all, as Doctor Bruce had 
carefully explained to her, must herself come 
to the rescue, or doctors and nurses might 
labour in vain. But Nature seemed to have 
turned her back upon Rufus. In spite of the 
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fine linen and lace about him, perhaps, like Mrs. 
Coon, Nature wasn’t deceived and thought 
a pauper child hardly worth saving. 


XXI 


OCTOR McFARLAND, in a letter to Dr. 
Katherine Ferris: 


My pear Docror: 

In reply to your letter of inquiry, may I say 
first how much I appreciated your permitting 
me to be of use to you while you were in town? 
And I want to say also that anything further 
I can do in aid of the working out of your 
plans I shall be most happy to do. 

In regard to Mrs. Ramsey’s scheme of 
interesting Doctor Bruce by bringing the 
baby’s case to him, it seems to be working 
well—as far as Bruce himself is concerned. 
For some unexplainable and perverse reason 
he attempts to disguise it when I am in—as I 
have been often—but I can see that he is 
genuinely interested in the poor little brat. 
Brat he is, you know, in spite of Mrs. Ramsey’s 
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smothering him in silk, so to speak. I think 
I never saw an uglier infant. If he lives she'll 
have to give up calling him Rufus (Rufus! 
why Rufus, of all names? Caliban would be 
nearer the mark). But it looks doubtful to me 
whether they can restore a flame that’s so 
nearly extinguished—and that never was any- 
thing of a blaze, anyway. However, to my 
mind that doesn’t much matter—except that 
Mrs. Ramsey’s going to suffer over it, if they 
don’t. The purpose of arousing Bruce’s inter- 
est in his profession—or rather in exerting 
himself in that profession—will have been at 
least well begun. 

Anyhow, here’s hoping, for Bruce, and for 
Caliban! | 

You will call on me, won’t you, for anything 
Ican do? I’m glad to know you haven’t yet 
definitely decided on the New York job. If 
we can yet persuade you to open your office 
and your work here, we shall be infinitely 
richer—and I’m of the opinion that you'll 
not be poorer. 

Faithfully yours, 
James McFarvtanp. 
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XXII 


N THREE days more it was allover. There 
had been slight fluctuations in the case of 
Rufus the Pauper, who had suddenly become 
Rufus the Prince, but who never knew the 
difference. On the fifth day he had feebly 
swallowed as much as a teaspoonful of his 
nourishment, and had moved his head just 
enough to suggest that he wanted more. 
Nancy had flown downstairs, meeting Pat at 
the bottom, and had cried out that Rufus was 
better. She had wanted to seize Pat’s hands 
and whirl him about, and had come very near 
doing it. As it was, his “Praise the saints, 
Mrs. Ramsey, ma’am!” had been as fervent as 
she could ask, and the eyes of both had shone 
with eagerness and joy. But Nancy had no 
more than told Uncle Lynn and rushed up- 
stairs again, when Miss Schirmer had shaken 
her head dubiously and indicated that the 
nourishment Rufus had taken had already 
suffered the fate of most that had gone before, 
and would be of no use to him. It was then 
that Nancy, studying the little sunken fea- 
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tures, had really given up hope. They seemed 
to have changed in the five minutes she had 
been away. 

At the end of the last day Nancy, with a 
white face, came very slowly down the stairs. 
She wasn’t crying, but she was shaking all 
over. She went into the library, where Doc- 
tor Bruce sat before the fire. Nancy hadn’t 
slept for thirty-two hours. She stood quite 
still behind Doctor Bruce’s chair, and said, 
“Uncle Lynn, would you mind if I stay here 
a little while?” 

“Come here where I can see you,” he com- 
manded. When he saw her he put up his 
hand and laid it on her arm. 

“Over?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“Suppose you lie down here on the couch, 
and let Pat cover you up. Perhaps you'll 
sicep alittle.’’ 

munemay 1?” 

“TI should like to have you. You need to 
Ceaxe. 

At the touch of his bell Pat came eagerly, 
arranged a fresh pillow, and tucked Nancy up 
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in a gray Scotch rug. He shaded the light 
from her eyes. 

““Wouldn’t you like a cup of hot broth, Mrs. 
Ramsey, ma’am?” he suggested, anxiously. 

“No, thank you, Pat. I’m quite all right.” 

Pat tiptoed out. Nancy closed her eyes— 
which wouldn’t stay closed, but seemed to 
quiver instead. Doctor Bruce sat motionless 
in his wheel-chair. All was still for a halt 
hour. Then, suddenly, a little gasping sound, 
as of a stifled sob, reached Bruce’s ears. He 
put his chair in motion and brought it around 
beside the couch, where Pat had drawn it, at 
the other side of the fire. Bruce put out his 
hand and found Nancy’s. His fingers slipped 
down her wrist, noting the tired, rapid pulse. 
Then they came back again and took hold of 
hers, grasping her hand close in his own. 

“Tm sorry, Nancy,” he said. “‘It-was.a 
disappointment. But it may be just as well, 
after all. Try not to mourn over it.” 

She lay very still, holding his hand in both 
her own, with now and then a convulsive 
little tightening of her fingers upon his, like 
those of a child who wants to make sure of the 
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contact. She didn’t make another sound of 
any sort, though more than once she had to 
hold her breath hard to prevent it. And at 
length, worn with lack of rest and with heart- 
ache and regret, she dropped off to sleep. 
When he knew, by the soft breathing, that 
she was off, Bruce slowly and carefully with- 
drew his hand. For the first time since he 
had brought his chair over, he looked at her, 
and when he had once begun to look his eyes 
continued for a long time to dwell upon her 
face. It was a very lovely face in sleep. 
There was a pathetic droop at the corners 
of her mouth, and her black lashes lay close 
and heavy on her cheek, like those of a child. 
It had been a hard experience for Nancy, with 
the background of the three babies who 
“‘hadn’t lived to be born” into her life. And 
she had borne herself in a very womanly way 
all through; Bruce couldn’t but acknowledge 
that. She had been deeply interested in the 
baby; she had actually, by the short and easy 
road of mother-like pity, come to the point of 
loving it, in all its unprepossessing emaciation. 
She had given it the best she could find of care 
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and comfort and professional skill. If she had 
somewhat foolishly, from the standpoint of 
practicality, lavished upon it quite unneces- 
sary items of luxury, that was not to be 
wondered at. One could hardly expect a wom- 
an brought up in luxury herself to do things in 
any other way. Yet she had not been maud- 
lin over the baby, nor hysterical when the 
end came; indeed it was her restraint 
under disappointment and fatigue which had 
touched the man in the wheel-chair, and made 
him show an unwonted tenderness toward 
her. If she had wept upon his shoulder he 
would have withdrawn in alarm. Controlled 
and quiet, her evident wish to be with him in 
a perfectly natural longing for human com- 
panionship in trial had called forth his sym- 
pathy and he had shown it in a way as natural, 
whose very spontaneousness had _ surprised 
himself. The whole affair of the baby, his 
own effort to save it, her faith that he could 
do so, and now their mutual defeat, had 
established between them the first evidence 
of a bond, such as their relationship under 
normal conditions would have stood for. 
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XXIII 
ATRICK SPENSE to Mrs. Coon: 


“You’ve got your wish, Mrs. Coon, 
ma’am. You'll not be bothered any more 
with the white skirts in the kitchen.” 

Mrs. Coon: “‘You’re not expecting me to 
mourn the child, I hope, Patrick Spense. 
It’s better off. It had bad blood in its veins, 
Pll be bound.” 

Patrick: “That’s what we'll never know. 
But anyhow it’s gone where it'll have a 
better chance than any one here but Mrs. 
Ramsey tried to give it.” 

Mrs. Coon. “It'll be a good thing when 
she’s out of the house. Coming back here 
and making the Doctor take care of a strange 
child, when he isn’t fit to take care of him- 
self!” 

Patrick: “‘Ah, that’s where you don’t know 
what’s good for him. He’s been more like 
himself this last week than I’ve seen him in— 
many a moon. He’s had an interest in the 
child, and that’s taken him out of him- 
self.” 
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Mrs. Coon: “I hope he has no more such 
interests. As if a woman that paints her face 
could know what’s good for him.” 

Patrick (furious): “It’s a pity some folks 
couldn’t paint their faces—paint human kind- 
ness on ’em. And as for that, she’s white as a 
sheet, this day.” 

Mrs. Coon: ““Oh, the men! ’Tis no wonder 
the women can fool them. In my opinion 
they want to be fooled.” 

Patrick: “I’ve no more to say to you.” 

Mrs. Coon: “I’m glad of that.” 

(Patrick goes out, lest he lay hands on her). 


XXIV 


AT, tell Mrs. Ramsey I want to see her.” 
“Yes, sir.” 

Nancy was again packing to leave. Miss 
Schirmer had gone the day before. Rufus 
had received no pauper’s burial, permission 
having been obtained from the authorities to 
dispose of his small. remains wherever those 
who had taken him saw fit. He had been 
tucked away in a corner of the big Bruce lot 
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at Mount Vernon, beneath stately trees, and 
surrounded with enough of his foster-mother’s 
ancestors to furnish him with more dignity 
than he could have acquired in a lifetime, if 
he had lived. Patrick Spense had driven Mrs. 
Ramsey and Miss Schirmer and Rufus to the 
spot, and had stood with head respectfully 
bent and heart beating a sympathetic tattoo 
while a clergyman in vestments had said a 
short prayer. Pat had been glad to see that 
Miss Schirmer herself, to whom he had taken 
no great fancy, had seemed touched by the 
proceedings. As for Mrs. Ramsey, while she 
made no sign of woe, she had gazed down at 
Rufus’s final resting place with eyes which, to 
Pat, stealing a look at her while the clergyman 
prayed, had been deep, dark wells of tender- 
ness and regret. Pat couldn’t know that 
along with Rufus Nancy was burying again 
the three little babies who never had been born 
to know even as much of her care as Rufus, 
for their sakes, had inherited. 

Pat ran upstairs and gave his message. “I 
think,” he added, ‘‘if I may take the liberty, 
Mrs. Ramsey, the Major has had something 
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disturbin’ in his mornin’ mail. I could wish 
you weren’t goin’ the day, ma’am.” 

“T shouldn’t go if he needed me, Pat, of 
course. Or if > But she didn’t say “if 
he wanted me to stay.” She mustn’t say 
that to Pat, though she had a feeling that 
somehow Pat understood how much she 
wanted to stay, but that she couldn’t do it 
unless Doctor Bruce asked her. 

Since the affair of Rufus, Doctor Bruce had 
been less gruff in his manner to her and to 
everybody, though he had by no means 
plunged in the opposite direction and become 
socially inclined. But he had made no ob- 
jection when she told him she was leaving; had 
taken it as a matter of course. And try as 
she might to think it out, Nancy could see no 
way to invite herself to remain. If Rufus had 
lived, and the Doctor had become interested 
in him, the way might have been clear. As 
for deliberately proposing to him that he 
should open the house as a private hospital 
and take Dr. Katherine Ferris into partner- 
ship, Nancy now saw that she would most 
certainly have met witha curt refusal. Kath- 
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erine had been right: such a thing couldn’t 
come about except as the result either of some 
unexpected dramatic happening, or of a grad- 
ual development of favouring circumstances. 
The first step had been to rouse Doctor Bruce’s 
interest and belief in himself, and that ap- 
parently had been well begun when Rufus, 
the unconscious small partner in the enter- 
prise, had defaulted. Nancy couldn’t go back 
to New York and return with another pauper 
child in her arms—the thing couldn’t be done 
twice in succession without betraying the plot. 

She went down at once. The spectacle of 
a distracted man met her eyes at first glance. 
Doctor Bruce had torn a letter into several 
pieces, and was now attempting to piece it 
together again. 

“Nancy, for heaven’s sake help me out. 
Ive destroyed some information I’ve got to 
have—though IJ don’t want it. The woman’s 
coming, and I’ll have to send Pat to meet her, 
but I didn’t get the specifications before I rent 
the thing in twain. Lord, these people who 
don’t give a man a chance to say he won’t 
have them i 
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Nancy was smiling as she took the frag- 
ments from him and laid them out upon the 
table. ‘‘Was this the way you felt when you 
had my letter, Uncle Lynn?” 

“T’ll have to admit it. I’m a crustacean, 
Nancy, and want to live in my shell undis- 
turbed. But the news of your coming was 
nothing to this. Do you happen to know your 
Aunt Maria Bruce?”’ 

Nancy shook her head. ‘“‘Not since I was a 
child.” 

““A grenadier. A dictator. A hypochon- 
driac. Worst of all, the most talkative woman 
who ever opened her mouth. She used to visit 
my mother periodically. I thought she was 
dead and buried as far as ever getting around 
here again was concerned. It seems she’s not. 
She’s coming on—whatever train it is, when 
you get that pieced out. I can’t wire her not 
to come, because she’s already left wherever 
it was she’s been staying.” 

“Poor Uncle Lynn! ‘One woe doth tread 
upon another’s heels.’”? Nancy was rapidly 
putting together the torn fragments. ‘“‘Here 
it is—the 4:32 p. mM. Why, that’s the train 
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I’m leaving on! I shall just see her at the 
station. I shall know her, from your descrip- 
tion. Let me see—she’s planning to stay— © 
oh, Uncle Lynn—she’s planning to stay a 
month!” 

“Oh—blazes! I didn’t get that.” 

“Yes, hereitis. ‘lf I can have the full month 
with you, my dear nephew, you will have the 
opportunity to consider my case in detail. I 
presume your disabilities—which I extremely 
regret—will not have impaired your powers of 
diagnosis, nor your ability to give intelligent 
treatment x. 

Nancy sat back and looked at him. He 
glared back. 

“IT won’t have her,” he said, violently. 

Nancy was silent. One does not turn the 
sister of one’s father away from one’s door 
any more than one does the daughter of one’s 
sister—which Nancy herself was. There was 
just one thing that could be done to mitigate 
the situation. Would he see it, or must she 
suggest it herself? It was just possible that 
though he did see it, he wouldn’t avail him- 
self of it, for very shame at making a conveni- 
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ence of her, whom he hadn’t wanted for her 
own sake. 

“Poor Uncle Lynn,” she said again, and 
this time there was a touch of mischief about 
her lips. ‘‘Perhaps she’ll be nicer than you 
think.” | 

There is no translating into intelligible 
English the sound which left his lips. Too 
well he remembered Aunt Maria. Once in- 
trenched in his house, more than likely she 
would take to her bed and refuse to be re- 
moved. It wasn’t thinkable that he shouldn’t 
let her in, in the first place. Such inhospital- 
ity would be a disgrace to his mother, Mrs. 
Robert Bruce, who had always been dignifiedly 
cordial as a matter of principle, even to the 
most unwelcome of her husband’s relatives. 

He was still looking at Nancy. It was quite 
evident to her that the obvious relief to the 
situation lay in herself, but that he wouldn’t 
propose it. Nancy hadn’t been with him for 
several weeks without his having discovered 
that she must have been, in her own home, 
the most accomplished of hostesses. He 
understood perfectly, from every turn of her 
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head, from her manner to Pat and to Mrs. 
_Coon, to Doctor McFarland, to anybody with 
“whom she came into contact, that all social 
graces and sraga ayes atts including the 
making the best of difficult situations and 
keeping everybody pleased, were at her finger’s 
ends. If anybody could manage Aunt Maria 
Bruce, difficult of management as she was, 
being, as he had described her, a “‘grenadier”’ 
in having her own way and ordering every- 
body about, it would be Mrs. Nancy Bruce 
Ramsey, of Aunt Maria’s own blood. 

Nancy took pity on him. ‘“‘Would you like 
me to stay and build a little wall between you 
and Aunt Maria?”’ she inquired, gently. 

“T’d be a brute to let you. I’ve been a 
brute all along, but that would finish my ex- 
hibition of selfishness. No—take your 4:32 
and escape. That’s the best I can wish for 
you.” 

“But—if I really wanted to stay?” 

“You couldn’t want to—if you had the 
slightest conception of Mrs. Maria Bruce. 
No—I won’t have it, Nancy. I don’t deserve 
ese 
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“But you do, Uncle Lynn. Do you think 
I’m not grateful to you for—Rufus? You 
were—oh, wonderful about it all. Id like © 
to stay and help you out. May I?” 

He had to let her. He saw she really 
wanted to—and wanted him to let her. He 
drew a great sigh of relief as she went out of 
his door. She alone of his present household 
could manipulate affairs so as to keep Aunt 
Maria from at least part of her expected 
depredations. He couldn’t imagine himself 
entirely free from her, let Nancy do her best, 
But, at least, young Mrs. Ramsey could be a 
buffer—and she would earn his eternal grati- 
tude. Anything within reason she might 
want of him, after that, she should have. No 
doubt but that he would owe it to her. 

So he sent for Mrs. Coon. He knew that 
only from himself would his housekeeper take 
orders. These couldn’t be delegated to Nancy 
without ructions in the kitchen. It was for 
him also to let Mrs. Coon know that Mrs. 
Ramsey was to remain for a while longer. 
This would be unwelcome news, and he un- 
derstood the reason. Mrs. Coon was in- 
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tensely jealous of everybody who came into 
the house, man or woman. She had chosen 
to be more jealous of Nancy than of anybody 
who had yet come into it. The cause of this 
was not far to find. It lay in the very line of 
Nancy’s delicately drawn black eyebrow, in 
the soft sweep of her burnished raven hair, in 
the white roundness of her throat and neck— 
in the whole poise of her as she sat at the table 
and ate the food Mrs. Coon had grudgingly 
prepared. Only the generous gifts Nancy had 
bestowed on her on the occasions when there 
had been special demands—notably while 
Rufus and Miss Schirmer had been in the 
house—had kept Mrs. Coon from open revolt. 


XXV 
ATRICK SPENSE to Mrs. Coon, on her 


return from the library: 
“You seem a bit upset, Mrs. Coon, ma’am.”’ 
Mrs. Coon: ‘‘Upset? Who wouldn’t be 
upset? That old woman! Will we never be 
done with his relations coming at all times! 
Just as we’ve got through with the pauper and 
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the white skirts. That Aunt Maria—with her 
nose like a hawk, and her bead bags dropping 
all over the house, and her tongue running like 
a mill wheel. As if he hadn’t had enough to 
bear with all that’s gone on in the house ever 
since she came into it!” 

Patrick: ‘She hasn’t been here in my day.” 

Mrs. Coon: ‘‘You know very well who I 
mean. Your Mrs. Ramsey, with her heels and - 
her powder. We haven’t had a minute’s peace 
since. And now this old woman!” 

Patrick (innocently): ““Mrs. Ramsey didn’t 
bring her, did she?” 

Mrs. Coon: ‘‘She’s staying on account of 
her. As if she was mistress of the house—that 
doesn’t know enough about management to 
manage herself.” 

Patrick: “‘Who’s stayin’?”’ 

Mrs. Coon: “‘She’s stayin’.” 

Patrick, unable to believe his delighted 
ears: “Mrs. Ramsey!” 

Mrs. Coon: ‘‘Who else? She’s got ’round 
him, with her soft ways. He thinks she can 
help him with his Aunt Maria! The two of 
them together will drive him crazy.” 
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Patrick: “She’s stayin’!”’ 

Mrs. Coon: “‘Oh, you men make me tired. 
Just because a woman makes you think you’re 
some fine sort of fellow! Ive heard her 
praising you. And you drinking it in like it 
was money in your pocket. And never a 
word of praise she gives me. Just sends mea 
fee in a white envelope, and her thanks.” 

Patrick: “And what more could you ask— 
that give her the black looks every time she 
comes near. And she does praise you. She 
told me she thought you were the finest cook 
she ever knew. She says she never laid eyes 
on chocolate pudding like yours.” 

Mrs. Coon (with a gesture): “Blarney! 
That was for your ears.” 

Patrick: “‘There’s no pleasin’ you, is there, 
Mrs. Coon, ma’am? But you are a fine cook, 
you know, though you don’t like to be told it. 
You’re that modest.” 

Mrs. Coon: “Get along with you and lay 
your table. You'll havea fine time waiting on 
Aunt Maria.” 

(When he has left the kitchen she decides on 
what to have for dessert. : . . It may as 
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well be chocolate pudding as anything else, she 
supposes.) 


XXVI 


UNT MARIA had arrived. Nancy her- 
self had gone with Pat to the train to 
meet her. Mrs. Bruce was rather an impres- 
sive person in her way; for a woman in the 
seventies she was well preserved. She was 
richly dressed—rather too richly for travel- 
ling, according to Nancy’s standards of good 
taste. She was a large person, somewhat 
formidable of glance, with an air of expecting 
to be waited upon, and a querulous tone when 
porters or other people from whom she required 
service relaxed in any degree from rapid 
efficiency. 

As elderly Mrs. Bruce came down the plat- 
form, young Mrs. Ramsey walked up to her, 
a slender figure of quiet elegance, and pre- 
sented herself in a manner which might have 
been guaranteed to create a most favourable 
impression upon any one but Aunt Maria. 
Mrs. Bruce, like Mrs. Coon, preferred not to 
like people at first glance if she could help it. 
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Nancy recognized in the first words which fell 
from the lady’s lips—in a deep voice almost 
like a man’s—the sort of person with whom she 
had to deal. 

“Who? Ramsey?—Nancy Bruce? Oh, 
you mean you’re Barbara’s girl? Well, Nancy 
—I haven’t seen you since you were a child, 
and of course I couldn’t be expected to know 
you instantly. Haven’t even heard of you 
for years!—Which way ?—Where’s that porter 
gone with my luggage?” 

“It’s all right, Aunt Maria. Uncle Lynn’s 
man will look after him. Please come this 
way. Mayn’t I take this little bag for you?” 

“No—I never let that out of my hand. 
oo many thieves about. . . . So youre 
_ Barbara’s girl. And wearing mourning—if. 
you call that mourning? Husband wasin 
aviation, wasn’t he? I forget—men were in so 
many things.” 

Nancy found herself instantly understand- 
ing Uncle Lynn’s aversion. She discovered, 
before they had reached their waiting car, that 
Aunt Maria belonged to a certain arrogantly 
blunt type of elderly woman of wealth who 
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prides herself on saying exactly what she 
means to everybody, without preliminary, ex- 
pecting them to accept her dicta without 
remonstrance. Well, there was but one way 
to deal with her: one must be polite but firm. 
She must be carefully managed by a hostess 
who wasn’t in the least afraid of her. Nancy’s 
spirits rose at the challenge. She felt per- 
fectly adequate to the situation. 

“Alec was in the French air-service, yes, 
Aunt Maria,” she responded. “And I do call 
this mourning, of a sort he would have ap- 
proved. J am Barbara’s daughter, though I 
can’t expect you to remember me. I’m afraid — 
I don’t remember you, quite. But it’s very 
nice to meet you again. Is it a long time 
since you’ve been here?” 

The faded blue but still piercing eyes of Mrs. 
Bruce looked into the velvet black ones of 
Mrs. Ramsey, and recognized a certain quality 
of quiet assurance which goes with years and 
training. Yet Nancy looked to her like a 
mere girl, who would answer her questions 
even though she resented them. 

“I haven’t been here since Hester died—~ 
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your Grandmother Bruce. How do you come 
tobehere? You're not visiting Lynn, alone?” 

“Yes, quite alone. Uncle Lynn is an in- 
valid, you know, Aunt Maria—since the war. 
He sees very few people.” 

“Hm. Hesees you. And will see me. It 
will do him good.” 

Arrived at the house, Mrs. Bruce demanded 
to be taken at once to her nephew, but found 
herself somehow borne away to her room in- 
stead. Nancy had told her that Uncle Lynn 
would see her for a few moments after dinner. 
He always rested at the close of the afternoon 
and so was better fit to see a visitor later, she 
explained, quietly but firmly. The door of 
the library was closed; that of the drawing 
room, across the hall, was open. There were 
fresh flowers there, and a fire. Nancy had 
had the room opened, aired, and warmed, 
though she herself had not used it since her 
arrival. There were fresh flowers and a fire 
in Mrs. Bruce’s room also, which had been 
Grandmother Bruce’s, and so was furnished 
in a stately fashion, with every comfort. 

Dinner came off with careful formality. 
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Mrs. Coon, with a pride in showing “that old 
woman” that nothing was changed in spite 
of the absence of the mistress of the house, 
had seen to that. Certain impressive pieces 
of old family plate which had not been brought 
forth for Nancy had been taken out of their 
’ blue tissue wrappings and polished to meet the 
gaze of Mrs. Bruce. “Aunt Maria” was, in 
the eyes of Mrs. Coon, more nearly “one of the 
family” than Mrs. Ramsey, whom she per- 
sisted in regarding as an alien, as if she had 
married the name of Bruce, not been born to 
it. As a matter of fact, much as Mrs. Coon 
disliked Mrs. Bruce, she had not the same 
bitter jealousy of her which she had of Nancy; 
she could produce family silver and old cut 
glass for her with a better grace than she 
could for the young woman who would come 
down to dinner in a filmy white frock with 
clever touches of black, and a wonderful string 
of carved white coral beads about her throat, 
and sit there looking like a picture. And 
afterward take that picture in for Doctor 
Bruce to see. Ay, there was the rub! 

Mrs. Coon wouldn’t have admitted it if she 
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youthful and charming rival of Nancy’s in 
Doctor Bruce’s good graces, on the same social 
footing, she couldn’t have been less willing 
to have him come within range of his niece’s 
fresh beauty. And yet, in the nature of 
things, there could be no question of any 
possible relationship between these two except 
that of uncle and niece. Why, then, should 
Mrs. Coon be jealous? Only a woman could 
have told. As for Nancy herself, she under- 
stood the situation perfectly, and was generous 
enough to be sorry for the crotchety house- 
keeper who loved her master with a devotion 
as evident as delicate dishes painstakingly 
planned to tempt his appetite could make it. 
It was Mrs. Coon’s only way of self-expres- 
sion. ; 

But Doctor Bruce had to see Aunt Maria 
at last; not even Nancy could prevent that. 
The moment dinner was over the visitor bore 
down upon him in all the majesty of semi- 
evening dress and old family jewels, her white 
hair elaborately waved and puffed. He looked 
up at her as she stood before him, and Nancy 
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saw that he rallied his best front to meet her 
searching gaze. His niece recognized more 
than she had yet discovered of pride in him. 
He might be an invalid, he was still a man, 
and equal to the demand upon him. A whim- 
sical notion came into Nancy’s mind as she 
noted the pair that it was like the meeting of a 
disabled greyhound and a hippopotamus in the 
best of health. No matter how portentously 
the hippopotamus loomed, the greyhound must 
inevitably look the superior of the other. 

Pat placed a chair, Aunt Maria sank into it. 
The interview began. Nancy, having played 
her part and continuing to play it, went away 
across the hall into the drawing room and 
stood upon the hearth rug looking down into 
the fire. Even so far away she could hear 
the deep booming of the visitor’s voice and an 
occasional low-toned, brief reply. She meant 
to let the conversation proceed for exactly 
twenty minutes, and then break it up— 
exactly how must be left to the inspiration of 
the moment. Continuing her simile in her 
fancy, she said to herself that she would be 
a black-and-white terrier come between the 
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greyhound and the hippo, and even at the risk 
of getting stepped on by a heavy foot, bark the 
massive intruder away. 

Sentences came across the hall to her— 
phrases—she could interpret how the dialogue 
—it was in reality a monologue—was pro- 
ceeding. 

“T may look well, Lynn—I am zot well”. 
. . -. «Doctors have told me again and 
Beain «|. blood pressure.” aces 
marteries. °. .« . ‘‘vapour baths’’, “ager 
vA specialist in San Francisco” . . 

Beyerdipestion’. . . “Yes, but I ae 
notsleep,Lynn” . . . “just an occasional 
doze, not refreshing”. . . . ‘My nerves” 


” 


fee. Ldon’t like woman doctors” © age 
“wonthave them”. . . . “I plan tore: 
main with you while” . . 

And so on. Then came other fragments. 
Nancy wouldn’t have been human if she hadn’t 
pricked up her ears a little. 

Meee es why she'should bethere” 7 eae 
“‘to have so young a woman in the house with 

oe) “¢ 


mom rotners . « » when . you 
knowshe . ..” 
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Just at this point came in quite a speech 
from Doctor Bruce, in a tone too low to carry, 
but it sounded extremely firm. Then the 
booming voice went on again. 

“Well, certainly, Lynn, it won’t hurt you to 
give me a little attention while ?m”’. 3 
suvery=) Good. for you.) 0). oe ee 
shouldn’t permit her to. i 

The door bell rang. It was a fortunate 
moment. Nancy had been about to close the 
drawing-room door that she might no longer 
be tempted to listen, even to fragments. 


XXVII 


ANCY heard Doctor McFarland’s voice 

in the hall. She appeared in the drawing- 

room doorway, and he turned that way. His 

surprised glance ran over her with delight, 
and his hand grasped hers eagerly. 

“Well!” he cried under his breath, crossing 
to the hearth rug with her, “‘I thought you’d 
gone. Came in feeling gloomy as Lynn Bruce 
himself, and wondering how I was to keep a 
cheerful face on it. Why, I tried to get to 
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your train this afternoon to see you off, but 
was prevented. How does it happen?”’ 

“Do you know Aunt Maria Bruce?” she 
asked. “She used to visit here when Grand- 
mother Bruce was living—Grandfather’s sis- 
ters! 

He searched his memory. “Massive person 
with an archbishop’s voice? Doesn’t approve 
of much of anything—or anybody?” 

Nancy nodded, smiling. “She came to- 

day—without much notice. SoI’m staying on 
a little.” 
, “Great—for him. Not so fine for you. 
You draw her fire? As I recall it, it needed 
drawing. One of those incessant talkers.” 
He inclined his ear toward the library as the 
deep voice resounded. “She’s there now?” 

"Yes. I’m so glad you came in, Doctor 
McFarland.” 

“Oh, don’t send me in instantly. Lynn 
can stand a little of it, with you to call it off 
any moment. I want to tell you what I’ve 
got for Doctor Ferris—if she’ll have it. Be- 
itween you and me if we can’t make her have 
it I’m going to commit suicide.”” He drew an 
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envelope from his pocket, took out the letter 
enclosed, and handed it to her. With intent 
eyes he watched her read it. When she 
looked up his triumphant smile met her. 

“I’ve been doing my best to make her hold 
of from an absolute decision on the New 
York plan,” he said, “as you know. lve 
had this up my sleeve all the time. This will 
be worth just twice as much to her in experi- 
ence, if not in money for awhile. But the 
money end won’t matter to her, if I understand 
her at all. She’s your true scientist, and only 
her work counts. What do you think of it?” 

“Why, it’s simply splendid,” Nancy said, 
happily. ‘To be at the head of that branch 
of the hospital, under Doctor Frazer and 
you—why, it’s infinitely the best thing imagi- 
nable.” 

“T think it is,” he agreed, “though of course 
being under me isn’t the thing. It’s the as- 
sociation with Frazer—that’s what I’m there 
for myself. Besides, she won’t be under me, 
she'll have virtually an equal share in the 
running of things, with Frazer at the head. 
If she'll only see it!” 
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“T wonder—why didn’t you tell me, Doctor 
McFarland, when you knew I was going down 
to her?”’ 

“Didn’t have the final word until an hour 
ago, and didn’t want to upset you with false 
hopes. To tell the truth, I had to make rather 
a fight to get the place for her—Frazer had 
another candidate, with a strong pull.” 

It was great news. How it might change 
Nancy’s own plans she couldn’t yet tell. They 
discussed it, both deeply interested. Sud- 
denly Nancy woke up, with a glance at the 
old French clock on the white marble mantel- 
piece before her. 

“Tve left Aunt Maria with Uncle Lynn al- 
most half an hour—he’ll be exhausted. Won’t 
you go in now, please, Doctor McFarland?” 

“Your word is law,” he declared, smiling, 
but with evident reluctance. ‘‘What do you 
say, when I’m through with Lynn, to getting 
Doctor Ferris on the long-distance and burst- 
ing the bomb in her ears, you and I?” 

“T’d love to—I’d be thrilled to! But she 
won’t commit herself—to-night.”’ 

“We'll commit ourselves to-night, and 
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that’ll ease our excitement. All right—here 
goes for Aunt Maria. And here’s where I take 
off my social manner and put on my profes- 
sional one—eh?”’ 

He made a gesture as of laying something 
aside, squared his shoulders, drew his face 
into lines of stern gravity, and waved Nancy 
on ahead. He marched across the hall and 
into the library. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Bruce. Yes, certainly 
Iremember you, madam. It’s a great pleasure 
to see you again. . . . Good evening, 
Lynn.” He scanned his patient. ‘‘You’re 
looking fagged. No more talking to-night, if 
Mrs. Bruce will excuse your physician for 
taking charge.” 

His bow had been formal and deep; his tone 
was crisp, his look as it returned to Mrs. Bruce 
was a polite dismissal. The lady found her- 
self outside the room with Nancy beside her, 
and no more than three sentences had had a 
chance to fall from her lips. She was in the 
drawing room in Nancy’s charge; she had 
what should have been an entertaining hour 
with Nancy before the fire, with the breath 
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of roses in the air, and the light from an 
austere old lamp with hanging prisms touch- 
ing Nancy’s face to make something worth 
looking at. And by and by, when she had it 
in mind to return for a few more words with 
Lynn—things she had forgotten to tell him 
about herself—the library door was closed. 
It was as if she were on’a current which swept 
her along in spite of herself, with Nancy smil- 
ing at her from the shore but really not having 
much to do with her swift passage. Nancy 
was as adroit as that. Mrs. Bruce had seldom 
been listened to by one who so seemed to hang 
upon her words! 

Pat came to the drawing-room door and 
spoke softly. “A call on the long-distance 
for you, Mrs. Ramsey.’ Mrs. Bruce was 
left with the fire and the roses for ten minutes 
while Nancy and Doctor McFarland, in the 
library now vacated by Doctor Bruce, ex- 
changed rapid talk with Dr. Katherine Ferris 
in New York. At the close of it they ex- 
changed more rapid talk in still lower tones 
with each other. 

“She can’t refuse, Doctor McFarland!”’ 
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““T don’t see how she can, Mrs. Ramsey.” 

“Didn’t you think she sounded impressed?” 

“T thought she kept hold of herself con- 
foundedly well—much better than I wanted 
her to. The profession cultivates being non- 
committal in its tone, but sometimes one 
would like to see it let itself go—particularly 
when one’s been standing on one’s head to get 
it a corking job.” 

“Oh, but I know Katherine. She couldn’t 
quite keep it all out of her voice. She’s as 
thrilled as am. She might have been talking 
in somebody’s hearing, so she couldn’t let us 
know how pleased she was.” 

“Tm glad you think she’s pleased. Pve 
taken a good deal on myself, of course, thrust- 
ing myself into her affairs this way. But I 
thought it wasn’t only her chance, it was ours. 
I’m honest about that. She’s a rare woman, 
you know, Mrs. Ramsey. One doesn’t once 
in a dozen years come across a woman in a 
profession who combines skill and strength 
and—well—personal charm, like that. A lot 
of ’em are bright, and a few of ’em are winners 
for looks, but when you get all that in one— 
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real personality—I say, put a corner on it, if 
you can.” 

“J can’t wholly agree with you. I’ve 
known some very attractive and accomplish- 
ed professional women, Doctor McFarland— 
in various professions. It’s quite amazing 
how many of them there are these days. But 
I do agree with you about Katherine Ferris. 
And I don’t blame you for wanting her for 
your hospital. I had a plan I hoped might 
work out some day—but undoubtedly this is 
a better one—for her. And if she settles here 
I can surely make my home near her.” 

“Good! To tell the truth—shall I tell it?” 

" Please do.” 

“Part of my plan was keeping you here. 
Of course you'll stay on with your uncle, if 
Doctor Ferris comes.” 

He looked sharply at her, and his colour rose 
a little. 

“He wouldn’t want me—indefinitely,” 
Nancy said, a pensive little twist in one corner 
of her lips. 

“Wouldn’t want you! Tell that to—some- 
body besides Jim McFarland.” 
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“And of course I shouldn’t want to be here, 
unless I could be really useful.” 

“Useful! Where, under the stars, could 
you be more so?”’ 

“Tf I could fill the empty rooms of this big 
house with little children” —Nancy suddenly 
decided to tell him—‘‘and make a home for 
them, and make them strong and well and 
happy—I mean those who wouldn’t have any 
life at all if it weren’t for such a rescue—then 
I'd like to stay.”” And she raised her eyes and 
looked straight into his. 

He whistled softly. “Not discouraged -by 
the sad case of Rufus?” 

“It’s on—partly on—account of Rufus, I'd 
like to do it.” 

He regarded her steadily. “You know,” 
he said, ‘“when one considers you—a little 
person who looks as if the place for her should 
be in an opera box—or a ballroom—or at the 
head of a rich man’s table—I beg your pardon, 
dear lady—I did forget for a moment! But 
when I look at you, so obviously meant for 
decoration ‘ 

“Doctor McFarland! Yes, you can offer 
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Katherine Ferris a great, big, splendid chance 
to work, because she’s tall and impressive and 
you believe in her brains and her ability. But 
because I’m small and wear French frocks—let 
me tell you that Katherine was wearing the 
very most Parisian street clothes whenever 
you saw her, and that was one reason! If 
she’d been masculine, or shabby i 

She bit her lip, and her smile was suddenly 
dazzling. 

“How silly of me! I’m justifying you in 
every word I speak. Never mind what lm 
saying. Only just this: If you could somehow 
help me to stay, and work out this plan 
Jh, I can’t tell you how I want to do it! I 
hadn’t known what to do, to be of use in the 
world. But now g 

He could see that the sudden glitter in her 
eyes came from quick, unshed tears, though 
her smile was not dimmed. Her mobile 
face held potent appeal for him as she lifted it. 

“And don’t you think,” she added, “‘it 
might be good for Uncle Lynn? While Rufus 
was here wasn’t he different—waked up— 
forgetting all about himself?” 
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“He was—though I didn’t lay it wholly to 
Rufus.” 

“Oh, yes—but it was Rufus. He didn’t 
get that way at all till Rufus came. And 
after the baby went he—lapsed.” 

“We'll get some more babies,” promised 
James McFarland, M.D. “Dozens of ’em. 
Ones that'll live. And you shall be matron, 
and Ill be consulting physician. Dr. Lynn 
Bruce can be chief of staff. Doctor Ferris 
will send us cases. As for Aunt Maria—how 
do you think our foreign ofiice—as foreign as 
possible——”’ 

““We must go back to her,” breathed Nancy. 
“That is, J must.” She turned toward the 
door. 

“Mrs. Ramsey.” 

“Yes, Doctor McFarland.” 

“Will you mind if I tell you something— 
quite frankly?” 

“TI don’t believe I shall.” 

“It’s what I’ve been thinking ever since I 
first met you here. And it’s that you’re the 
greatest little trump I’ve yet come across in a 
long and active practice of twelve years! And 
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it’s also that—whatever you want to do—Iil 
back you to a finish.” 

“T don’t know when,” said Nancy, appre- 
ciatively, in reply to this explosion of evidently 
honest feeling, ““P’ve had anything make me 
feel so as if I had, a whole regiment of cavalry 
behind me. Now, J know I can do it—if not 
instantly, in good time.” 


XXVIII 


OCTOR BRUCE in?” 
“Yes, sir—he’s in. But he doesn’t see 
many people.” 

“No?” replied Humphrey Oliver, easily. 
“Well, I guess he’ll see me.” 

He stepped into the hall, a big, heavy fig- 
ure, with a florid, good-humoured face. He 
sought in his pockets for that which he didn’t 
find. 

“Seem to be outof cards,” he said, to the 
slim Irishman whose blue eyes regarded him 
coldly. ‘Tell him it’s Humphrey Oliver—his 
old friend Oliver. He'll know. And he'll tell 


you to bring me in like a shot.” 
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He turned around upon the doorstep and 
summoned his luggage from the waiting cab. 

“Just a minute, sir,” said Pat, sternly. “Tl 
call Mrs. Ramsey. Will you have a seat in 
the drawing room, sir?” 

“Why not take me straight to Bruce—Doc- 
tor Bruce? What’s the matter? He sick?” 

“He was hurt overseas, sir. Ill call Mrs. 
Ramsey.” 

“Who’s Mrs. Ramsey? Housekeeper?” 

But Pat was gone. The visitor looked 
about the drawing room. His roving eye 
caught the rich crimson of a huge bowl of 
roses on an old mahogany table with a pol- 
ished top in which the crimson was faintly 
reflected. He decided from this token that 
Mrs. Ramsey was probably not the house- 
keeper. A moment later, as she advanced 
toward him, he knew that his decision was 
correct. 

“TY’m Humphrey Oliver,” he said, with a 
broad and pleasant grin. He instantly and 
immensely liked the look of Mrs. Ramsey. 
Her smooth black head came barely to his 
well-tailored, massive shoulders, but he saw 
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at once that she was a person to be deferred 
to, as he had gathered from the Irish servant’s 
tone. “I’m an old friend of Lynn Bruce,” he 
informed her, “‘and I’m wondering why in the 
name of formality anybody else has to be sent 
for before I can see him.” 

His way of saying it wasn’t as impertinent 
as were the words, and a desirable deference 
was in his look. 

“Because,” explained Nancy, “Doctor 
Bruce is not well enough to see many people, 
and we generally decide for him whom he 
shall see. The point is not to stay too long, 
and not to tire him too much. If you will 
promise to be careful about both, Mr. Oliver, 
I will go and present your name to him.” 

“Sure, Pll promise. I’m not going to fall 
upon him tooth and nail, you know. But 
if he’s sick the sight of an old friend ought to 
cheer him up. I’ve been around the world a 
couple of times since he saw me—that ought to 
interest him.” 

“Tt surely ought.” Nancy liked him better 
at second look. He was extremely unconven- 
tional, yet he had a straightforward eye, 
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and his voice was kind. Perhaps he would be 
good for Doctor Bruce. 

She went in and proposed his name. 

“Humphrey Oliver? Why—where in the 
world—yes, bring him in, Nancy.” 

Much relieved, she brought the visitor in. 
He came as quietly as a heavy man may, and 
his voice, though still bluffy hearty, had 
dropped in volume. 

“Well, Lynn Bruce! Couldn’t go by you 
any more than a boy can cut out looking in a 
candy-shop window as he passes it. Sorry to 
‘see you down, but that’s only temporary, of 
course. Well, well—same piereing eye says— 
‘Olly, you weigh too much!’ I know it, man— 
I know it. Maybe you'll tell me how to stop 
it coming.” 

Nancy looked at Doctor Bruce. He was 
smiling—really smiling, with a brighter look in 
the “piercing eye” than she had yet seen. His 
hand was swallowed up in Oliver’s as the two 
palms met. She went away and left them to- 
gether. Anybody whom Uncle Lynn really 
welcomed like that must be encouraged to re- 
main. She noted Mr. Oliver’s luggage as she 
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passed it in the hall. Though somewhat worn 
and much belabelled it was patently luggage 
of quality. She told Pat to let Mrs. Coon 
know of a probable guest at dinner and of a 
possible one for the night. Then she went 
upstairs to find Mrs. Bruce, dressing for dinner, 
and prepare her for the encounter. 


XXIX 
ATRICK SPENSE. tc Mrs. ~Coonz 


“There’s a gentleman for dinner, Mrs. 
Coon. By what he says he’s been here before 
—but not in my day. His name’s Oliver.” 

Mrs. Coon: “Oliver? Humphrey Oliver? 
Well, thank goodness it’s aman at last. Some- 
body the Doctor can take pleasure in. Mr. 
Oliver’s a good friend of his—and of the house. 
Free with his money and his kind words. Mrs. 
Bruce’ll have a fit—it’ll be worth it to see her.” 

Pat: “He’s a large gentleman and very 
hearty in his manner. I came near makin’ a 
mistake and not lettin’ him in. He bluffed 
me so I thought he had something to sell to the 
Major—oil shares, or something.” 
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Mrs. Coon: ‘‘That’s it—be distrustful of a 
‘man, Patrick Spense, but not of a woman. 
Mr. Oliver’s worth all the gay widows that 
ever put powder on their faces.” 

Pat: ‘‘Always harpin’ on the powder. It’s 
a good thing you didn’t go to war—you’d ’a’ 
had to stood it there.” 

Mrs. Coon: “I suppose you think that’s 
funny.” 

Pat: “I don’t. But I think you’re funny, 
Mrs. Coon, ma’am, if you don’t mind my 
sayin’so. . . . May I ask what forks you 
want laid to-night? Two more than usual, I 
suppose, seein’ the company’s a man.” 

Mrs. Coon: “I hope I shall give him a de- 
cent dinner. It’s too late for a roast, but a 
tender sirloin with mushroom sauce is Mr. 
Humphrey Oliver’s favourite. Dll have it 
sent over special.” 

Pat: ‘And what had you been intendin’ 
to have, if I may inquire?” 

Mrs. Coon: “Veal cutlets, if you must know 
—and good enough for anybody, too.”’ 

Pat: “‘Then why not have them for the 
gentleman? ’Tis too heavy he is now, as I 
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heard him say myself when he went in. A 
steak with mushrooms ’Il be betrayin’ him into 
eatin’ too hearty.” 

(Mrs. Coon does not deign to reply.) 


XXX 


HE moment she heard the name Aunt 
Maria went to pieces. She sat down 
heavily, with an expression of horror. 

“Humphrey Oliver! Don’t tell me ¢4atman 
is here! Mercy, I’d as soon see the evil one! 
You must of permit him to stay, Nancy.” 

“Uncle Lynn seemed very glad to see him, 
Aunt Maria. If he invites him we can hardly 
prevent it. I’m sorry you don’t care to meet 
him.” 

“Care to meet him! A vulgar, common 
adventurer—a most rude and unpleasant 
person. I seem fated to run upon him when 
Icome here. Why Lynn Bruce tolerates him, 
I don’t know. Your Grandmother allowed 
him to run in and out—why, I could never con- 
ceive—except that Lynn was headstrong and 
would have him.” 
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She went on, at length and in full, to de- 
nounce Humphrey Oliver. Nancy couldn’t 
gather that she had any specific charges to 
make. He was rude and unpleasant, she 
said again. Hetalked tooloudand laughed too 
much. Had too much money for one of that 
sort. Squandered it. Was always gadding 
about the world. Nobody knew what awful 
people might be his friends. He was well 
connected—she grudgingly admitted that—at 
least fairly well connected—but he was a 
black sheep in the matter of departure from 
family standards. And so on. By the time 
Nancy escaped she was really pretty well 
prejudiced in Mr. Oliver’s favour, out of sheer 
sympathy for one of whom Mrs. Bruce found 
so many hard things to say. She wondered 
just how Mr. Oliver himself felt toward Aunt 
Maria. 

When she went downstairs again the visi- 
tor’s luggage had disappeared. She learned 
from Pat that Doctor Bruce had given orders 
that his friend should be taken to a room and 
shown every attention. Evidently there were 
to be no chances on having this welcome guest 
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politely ushered out of the house by well-mean- 
ing relatives who didn’t like the look of him. 
Very well, Nancy said to herself, Uncle Lynn 
should have him, and as much of him as he 
wanted. If Aunt Maria chose to be disagree- 
able about it, that should make her own wel- 
come of him all the warmer, for Uncle Lynn’s 
sake. 

At a fortunate moment she chanced to hear 

what Humphrey Oliver said when he learned 
that Mrs. Bruce was in the house. Nancy 
was on the threshold of the library at the mo- 
ment, unseen—and it sent her across the hall 
into the drawing room to have her laugh out 
and compose her face before returning. 
i “You'll be interested to know, Oliver, that 
‘Aunt Maria Bruce is here,” Lynn Bruce 
announced. ‘Don’t let it make any differ- 
ence about your staying.” 

“Difference?” Nancy couldn’t see Oliver’s 
grin, because his face was turned away, but 
she could hear the mirth in his voice. “‘Why, 
I'd stay now, anyway! I certainly do always 
thoroughly enjoy seeing her face when she 
glimpses me. It’s worth coming for. I can’t 
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hear the s-s-s-st—and I don’t see the paw give 
a bat toward me. I couldn’t take a kodak of 
the fur-on-end and the bulgy tail. But it 
gets over to me, Lynn—it certainly does get 
over tome. And me—I have to remind myself 
that it doesn’t become a brindle pup to dispute 
possession with a lady from Persia. But— 
oh, no—I wouldn’t miss it!” 

To Nancy dinner proved the most entertain- 
ing affair she had known since she came into 
the house. Mr. Oliver, catching sight of her 
on his way upstairs, had dived into his bags, 
produced a dinner coat and black tie, and 
made a lightning change. He had come down 
again with sleeves a trifle rumpled from pack- 
ing, but otherwise looking immaculate and 
smelling freshly of shaving soap. He had 
made friends with Pat in the twinkling of an 
eye—Pat, like Nancy, being ready to accept 
anybody Doctor Bruce wanted—but being 
favourably disposed toward the guest on his 
own account. The suit Oliver had taken off 
was already in Pat’s possession, to be pressed 
and returned before bedtime. As a matter. 
of fact, before he had been two hours in the 
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house Mr. Humphrey Oliver was settled in for 
his visit, and nobody except Aunt Maria was 
sorry—not even Mrs. Coon, who remembered 
of old his fat fees and his appreciation of her 
cookery. 

Mr. Oliver knew how to bow to a lady— 
Nancy granted him that. When he met Aunt 
Maria the top of his head with its thick 
thatch of sandy hair was presented to her 
view, and his heels were in perfect alignment. 
He didn’t permit her to give him a grudging 
hand, but he placed her chair for her, picked 
up her dropped bead bag, and replied to her 
question as to where he came from with en- 
tire courtesy. He couldn’t have been asked 
to show better manners—and inasmuch as 
Aunt Maria could hardly have exhibited worse 
ones, the honours were distinctly with him. 

As for Nancy, she enjoyed his talk. A good 
traveller is usually an entertaining guest. 
Later she sat for an hour in the library and 
listened with absorption to his racing tales 
of a recent voyage from the Orient, while at 
the same time she kept track of the invalid, 
on the alert for signs of weariness. She saw 
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none for a long time, and when at length they 
began to appear, Oliver saw them as quickly 
as she. 

“Well, Lynn,” he said, rising, “if you don’t 
mind I’m going out for a walk and a smoke. 
Then I’ll just slip in and up to bed without 
disturbing anybody—if I can get by Aunt 
Maria’s door without knocking anything 
down. To-morrow, if you like, we'll have 
out some maps, and we’ll knock around Africa 
a bit. I was there a year, you know re 

“What part of Africa?” Doctor Bruce 
roused himself eagerly again. , 

“No, you don’t!” declared Oliver, with his 
grin. ““You don’t get me started on Africa 
to-night, or Mrs. Ramsey here will railroad 
me out of the house, same as she wanted to 
when she saw me. I don’t know yet why she 
didn’t.” 


¢ 


XXXI 


HY, no, man,” said Humphrey Oliver, 
on the morning of the third day of his 
visit, “of course I can’t stay on here, camping 
on you as if I thought you were a hotel. [’m. 
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going down to the Endicott while I’m in the 
city—I’ll be here several weeks, I expect. But 
Pll look in as often as you like—sure I will.” 

“Of course you can stay on here,’’ came 
the protesting growl from the wheel-chair. 
“What’s to prevent?” 

“Well”—Oliver’s round face took on a 
whimsical expression—‘‘if you happened to 
be present out there where the three of us sit 
round your mahogany, you’d observe that it’s 
considerable of a tax on Mrs. Ramsey to keep 
things going comfortably. Your Aunt Maria 
and I get on like a couple of Kilkenny cats. 
She likes me so much she gives me pretty near 
her whole attention. I don’t mind a little bit, 
but it’s hard on Mrs. Ramsey. It isn’t in her 
code to stand by and watch a fight; she keeps 
bringing us round with corking little strokes of 
diplomacy to make us play the game without 
scratching. I think she’s losing weight over 
it, though—and I don’t want to see her do 
that. She’s just exactly right as she is— 
bless her!” 

“I wish I knew how to get her away,” Doc- 
tor Bruce said, with a sigh. 
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“Get her away!” Oliver cried. ‘‘Man, 
you don’t mean to say you don’t appreciate 
her any better than that!” 

“‘ Appreciate—oh! I mean Aunt Maria.” 

“That let’s you out,” conceded Oliver, set- 
tling back in his chair again. “The man who 
could want to get Mrs. Ramsey away 
Whew-w! But to return to Aunt Maria. 
Is she settled in for the rest of the year, do 
you think?” 

““She’s never stayed less than a couple of 
months. I can’t send her away—my mother’s 
sister. She won’t go while Nancy stays, and 
Nancy won’t go while she stays—so there I 
eins 

“There you are—and a lucky dog you are, to 
have Mrs. Ramsey at any price. But—there 
ought to be some way we could put a bomb 
under Aunt Maria. I never was one to sit 
down under affliction—I’ve got to be up and 
doing something about it. Meanwhile—if 
you really want me to sit tight a couple of days 
longer, maybe I could work out something 
better here on the spot.” | 

“T want you to stay here while you’re in the 
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ccity.”’ Doctor Bruce’s eyes rested on the 
heavy figure of his friend with a wistful look 
which touched Oliver immensely. “If you 
can stand me,” the invalid added. 

“Stand you, old man!” Oliver made no 
further reply in words, but he clapped one 
sturdy hand into the other and shook both 
heartily—a gesture eloquent of his feeling in 
the matter. 

It took him twenty-four hours to think the 
thing out, and while they were passing he was 
absent-minded. On the next morning, how- 
ever, he began the execution of his little plot. 
He had taken nobody into his confidence. 

“Well,” he said, at breakfast, with a glance 
out of the window at the sunshine, “I’ve 
got rather a pretty trip ahead of me to-day. 
Going to make a little run of a hundred and 
fifty miles in a closed car—down to New 
Haven. Snow’s about off the roads—it ought 
to be nice going, and stay so till I come back 
to-morrow night.” 

Mrs. Bruce glanced at him. Two days 
before she had spoken of friends in New 
Haven with whom she had meant to stop on 
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her way to New York—when she should be 
leaving. According to a letter just then re- 
ceived they would be sailing for England 
within a fortnight. But she had decided that 
it would shorten her visit too much to go on to 
them now. Besides, she was under Lynn’s 
treatment—she couldn’t leave. She would 
have to miss seeing them—a real loss. Milly 
Judson was a good deal of a fool, but she was 
always discarding things such as expensive furs 
and the like—selling them off to her friends at 
absurd prices. It paid one to look in on her 
now and then. 

Oliver had remembered this statement, 
principally because he had caught the expres- 
sion which had flitted across Mrs. Ramsey’s 
face at the moment. 

“What kind of a car are you going in?” 
Mrs. Bruce inquired. She did not often ad- 
dress a direct question to Oliver. She did so 
now in a quite haughty manner, as if she felt 
that she was granting him a favour as a mat- 
ter of conversation. 

“Friend of mine’s loaned me a peach—for- 
get the make. Chauffeur thrown in. I’m 
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going to be rattling around alone amongst the 
foot-warmers and card holders—unless I sit 
up in front and chin with the chauffeur, which 
I probably will, being a sociable soul.” 

He offered no invitation to anybody to ac- 
company him; sat peeling a fine pear, oblivious 
of the interest of Mrs. Bruce in his trip. His 
first plan had been to invite both ladies to go 
with him, but he had rejected that. It 
wouldn’t do for him to incriminate Nancy in 
the future proceedings. 

“My jolly, look at this sunshine!” he ob- 
served, presently, with another glance out of 
the window. He had been discussing other 
things with Mrs. Ramsey, while Aunt Maria 
sat in a withdrawn silence. As well as if he 
could see within her mind, Oliver was noting 
the workings of it. “I must be getting off. 
Wish Lynn Bruce was fit to go with me on 
the run—I suppose that’s out of the ques- 
tion?” 

“Oh, yes—but I wish it, too,”’ Nancy agreed. 
“T can’t help hoping sometime he may get 
into a car again.” 

“He’s going to—don’t you think he isn’t. 
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Well”—he rose from his chair—‘‘if you'll ex- 
cuse me, Mrs. Ramsey ‘i 

Aunt Maria had to come to it. “‘Would it 
be convenient for you to take a passenger, Mr. 
Oliver?” she inquired, stiffly. “I have friends 
in New Haven who q 

He turned to her, speaking with precisely 
the right degree of pleasant acquiescence. 
“Why, certainly, Mrs. Bruce—glad to have 
you. Perhaps Mrs. Ramsey > He risked 
it, counting on Nancy. 

““My friends are packing to go away,” Mrs. 
Bruce explained, hurriedly. “I shouldn’t feel 
at liberty to take e 

“TI couldn’t go,’ Nancy said, quickly. 
“Thank you, Mr. Oliver. But it will be very 
nice for Aunt Maria. I'll go up and help you 
pack your bag, Aunt Maria, if Mr. Oliver is 
in a hurry.” 

“Take your time—take your time.” Oliver 
glanced at his watch. “I'll be around in half 
an hour, Mrs. Bruce. Better take plenty 
with you, if you'll let me suggest it. It’s 
possible I might be delayed another day or 
two—can’t tell till I get there. But New 
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Haven’s a nice town to stay in, as I remember 
Ta 

He hastened away. But not before he had 
looked in at the library to say good-bye. 

“Pretty bright sunshine to-day, eh, Lynn?” 
-he observed, as his hand closed over his 
friend’s. “‘May be brighter yet to-morrow. 
Anyhow, I should worry. I’m to have the 
pleasure of Mrs. Bruce’s company down to 
New Haven. You'll have a brief vacation 
in our absence. Make the most of it. You 
know’’— he paused, with an odd expression 
on his face— “‘if I could have certain people 
sit beside me, I’d almost put myself into a 
wheel-chair to bring it to pass. Well, good- 
bye—till you see me again.” 

The front door closed behind him with a 
bang. Half an hour later a closed car rolled 
up to the door. Looking at it critically from 
a window Nancy thought it didn’t seem to be 
quite the type of privately owned car she had 
expected from Oliver’s description, but it ap- 
peared comfortable enough. Owners of ex- 
pensive cars didn’t often loan them, she re- 
flected. This was probably a second-best car, 
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belonging to some business man—a little dingy 
with much use, now at the close of the winter. 

Oliver escorted Mrs. Bruce down the steps 
and out to the car. Pat brought her luggage. 
Nancy stood on the porch and watched. As 
quickly as it all could be brought about the 
party were off, Oliver beside Mrs. Bruce in 
the rear. 

Nancy went back into the house, her spirits 
lifting. For two glorious days, at least, no 
bulky silk- and jet-clad figure would march 
ponderously about the house, or sit heavily 
here and there, waiting to be shown attention. 
Her heart warmed toward Humphrey Oliver 
for giving them such a respite. 


XXXII 


N THE following morning came a tele- 
gram to Doctor Bruce. 
“Car broken down am remaining here letter 
follows express trunks. M. C. Bruce.” 
Doctor Bruceand Mrs. Ramsey looked at each 
other, mutual congratulations showing in their 
faces, wonderment expressed in their voices. , 
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“It’s that chap Oliver,” said Bruce, with 
conviction. 

“He’s really a delightful man,” declared 
Nancy. ‘“But—why didn’t she come back 
by train?” 

“Aunt Maria is a thrifty person. Being in 
New Haven, and intending to go on to New 
York, she’d think it unwise to cover the ground 
more often than necessary.” 

“Tm looking forward to the letter, Uncle 
Lynn.” 

It came in due season. It began abruptly: 


I was unable to see anything the matter 
with the car when we reached New Haven, 
although we had made several stops and each 
time the chauffeur got out and tinkered with 
it. Once we drove into a garage, and I was 
obliged to sit for a long time while your friend 
Oliver carried on a conversation with every 
one in the place. A most talkative person, 
and I found so long a journey with him very 
fatiguing. Hecame to the house this morning 
and told me that the car would have to have 
some parts sent to a factory, and he could not 
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tell when it would be ready. He said he 
should return by train. He asked if I wished 
to return with him. Naturally, finding my- 
self thus far on my way toward New York, I 
think it best to go on there when my visit here 
is over. You may tell Nancy to send on my 
trunk, not forgetting to put in anything I may 
have left about the house—especially in the 
bathroom. I think my bead bag may be in 
the drawing room—I find I did not bring it. 
Tell her to look through every drawer and 
press in my room, not forgetting under the 
bed. You may give a dollar apiece to Mrs. 
Coon and your man Patrick for me. Not 
that they did anything extra for me but I 
always wish to make servants feel that I have 
not forgotten them. Iam very sorry to come 
away without any further consultation with 
you about my health, for I feel that you may 
have overlooked some matters that needed 
attention. I think, my dear Lynn, that if you 
gave more thought to others and less to brood- 
ing upon your own condition, you would be 
much better off. I fear that my blood pres- 
sure is higher than you would let me know, 
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and I still feel the dizzy sensations I told you 
of. I wish you would write me fully what 
treatment you advise, as I would prefer to 
continue to consult you by correspondence 
than to go to any physician I do not know. 
I hope Nancy will not overlook anything in 
-packing my trunk, and that she will get it off 
without delay. I would prefer to have the 
trunk prepaid, as I always feel that they take 
better care of things that are paid for than 
those that are marked collect and they do not 
‘know that they will be reimbursed. I wish 
to say to you again, Lynn, what I said to you 
while there, that I hope you will not continue 
to allow Mrs. Ramsey to stay with you. Even 
though she is understood to be your niece she 
is rather too striking in appearance for her 
continued residence in your home to pass with- 
out comment, and the world is not generous. 
I shall hope to stop with you again in the fall 
on my way back to the West, so that you may 
see how your line of treatment is working, in 
my case. 
Affectionately your aunt, 
Maria CiirFr Bruce. 
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P. S. There was a two-dollar bill in my 
bead bag, as well as other things of value. 
Nancy can certainly find it if she tries hard 
enough, even though it may not be in plain 
sight at once. 


Doctor Bruce read the letter himself, scowl- 
ing over it. Afterward, forgetting certain 
sentences toward its close, he handed it to 
Nancy that she might receive the instructions 
concerning the forwarding of the property. 
Having read it she laid it down without com- 
ment and went away to carry out these direc- 
tions, turning over in her mind the question 
as to whether Uncle Lynn meant her to take 
Aunt Maria’s strictures to heart, or whether, 
as she surmised, he had not remembered that 
they were there. It was while she was hunt- 
ing the house over for the bead bag, an 
object for which she had conceived a furious 
distaste, that the telephone rang, and the news 
arrived of a fresh crisis in Doctor Bruce’s 
affairs—one which ultimately proved so far to 
outweigh in importance all others that the ac- 
count of it should be set completely by itself. 
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XXXII 


AT took the message. It was that Mr. 

Humphrey Oliver, returning from New 
Haven by train, had been in a wreck and was 
injured. The accident had happened just 
outside of the city, and those who had been 
hurt had been brought in to a hospital. Mr. 
Oliver wanted Doctor Bruce to know that he 
had suffered only a broken leg and was resting 
comfortably. 

Somewhat breathlessly this news was con- 
veyed to Doctor Bruce by Pat, whose liking for 
Mr. Oliver had grown steadily. Pat had been 
eagerly anticipating his return, and had hoped 
he would stay a month at least. His coming 
had been the best thing that had happened to 
the house for a long time—always excepting 
the presence of Mrs. Ramsey. His solicitude 
showed in his face. 

“It’s a blessing he wasn’t killed, sir,” he 
pointed out, hurriedly, as he saw how hard the 
news hit the doctor. The next instant Pat 
was electrified by seeing Doctor Bruce start 
his wheel-chair toward the telephone, which 
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stood upon a massive desk at the farther end 
of the room. Pat hurried to push him there 
—it was the first time in three years that he 
had seen his master indicate the slightest in- 
tention of using the instrument for himself. 
Pat listened in amazement and delight to the 
one-sided talk which followed. 

“What sort of a fracture is it? . . . Has 
the retentive apparatus been put on yet? ... 
Is he in shape so he could be moved? . . . 
Have you a fracture-bed you could send over 


with him? . . . Yes, here at my house, 
Dennett. We can take care of him here as 
wellasyou. . . . Youarefullup? Then 


what are you objecting for? . . . Yes, 
perfectly well. McFarland will look after 
him, oD want ‘him here. . > .o. Ssendame 
nurse with him, of course. He won’t need one 
here. I’ve a man who knows everything.” 
(Pat grinned. He thought the doctor must 
have forgotten he was listening.). 
“All right, then. Get him off at once, val 
you? If he makes a fuss tell him I’m in 
charge. All right—good-bye.”’ 
He hung up, and looked at Pat. “Clear the 
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Bundle out those chairs and that couch, and 
make a place next the window for the bed. 
Bring down a light stand of some sort, and 
rig up an electric for him at the head of the 
bed. There'll have to be a pulley overhead, 
too. Get things going, Pat. They’ll be over 
by four o’clock. And send Mrs. Ramsey here.” 

Pat could hardly contain himself. It sound- 
ed like the Major Bruce of old, these crisp, 
comprehensive orders. He rushed quietly 
about, moving furniture, fulfilling instructions 
to the letter. Meanwhile, Nancy came in 
‘and was told of the expected arrival. She, 
too, looked at Doctor Bruce in amazement. 

“T want him here,” was his simple explana- 
tion. ‘‘Why should he lie for six weeks over 
there in the hospital, the life of the ward—for 
he’d be in a ward, he’d never submit to being 
in a private room, by himself. Why should 
he stay there when I might have him here?” 

“It’s the best idea in the world, Uncle Lynn. 
I’m as glad as I can be, and I’ll love waiting 
on you both. You—you mean to let me stay, 
too?—for a while longer?” 
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He stared at her, an odd expression cross. 
ing his face. ‘“You want to stay?” 

“Oh, very much!” 

“T thought now that Aunt Maria’s gone, 
you would want to go, too.’ 

Shelaughed. ‘I can do beautifully without 
Aunt Maria—unless—you think I need a 
chaperon. Uncle Lynn—frankly—do you 
want me to go—just yetre 

“Of course,” he said looking away from her, 
out of the window, “this is no place for you, 
shut up with a helpless old bachelor. You’ve 
no life at all—meet no people—have no amuse- 
ment. You ought to be doing things that 
interest you. I spoke to Jim McFarland 
about that, and he said he’d asked you several 
times to go out with him—theatre—dinner— 
and so forth—and you’d refused. Why,' 
Nancy?” 

She hesitated. “Doctor McFarland has 
been very kind. But—lI didn’t want to begin 
that sort of thing. It—I—Uncle Lynn, it 
isn’t what I want.’ 

“What do you want?”’ 

“To stay quietly with you just new—till 
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‘Katherine Ferris gets settled, anyhow. Then, 
maybe—lI shall take a little apartment some- 
where near her.” 

It was his turn to look amazed. ‘“‘Haven’t 
you a—sort of palace of a home somewhere? 
In Denver, isn’t it? Aren’t you going back?” 

But there was no chance to go on talking 
about it. Nancy had only shaken her head, 
without opening her lips, when Pat returned 
from a short absence with the materials for 
rigging a pulley over the place where the bed 
was to stand, and all Doctor Bruce’s at- 

tention was turned to the direction of the 
job. 

And now the fracture-bed arrived and was 
put in place. Next came the ambulance and 
a stretcher with Oliver upon it. A young 
surgeon in uniform with a nurse to help him 
was arranging everything, getting the pa- 
tient settled, the injured leg slung, the whole 
machinery into working order. Oliver, with 
a jovial face and air of enjoying the whole 
thing hugely, was established; and the entire 
operation hadn’t taken any time at all, so to 
speak. 
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XXXIV 
beste as everything had been adjusted and 


the young hospital surgeon was packing 
up to leave, Doctor McFariand, passing and 
seeing the ambulance, stopped his car in a 
hurry and ran up the steps. Nancy, catching 
sight of him from a window, met him in the hall. 

“In heaven’s name, what’s happened?” 
he burst out injuredly. 

She told him. He made a gesture of exas- 
peration. 

“And why wasn’t I called?—I’ve just heard 
of the wreck. I was out of town.” 

“Uncle Lynn took everything into his own 
hands. He ordered Mr. Oliver brought here 
—he had everything ready before he came. 
He’s just bearing it, I think, till he can get 
the ambulance people out of the house, and 
take charge of the case himself.” 

“There’s nothing to do, if the apparatus has 
been put on, except wait for the leg to mend. 
Well, I should say the thing’s a fortunate mis- 
fortune, if ever there was one. I never met 
this Oliver till the other night when I was in, 
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but he’s a live wire, and he’ll electrify Lynn, 
if it can be done. You and I’ll only have to 
look on, Mrs. Ramsey, but there’ll be a lot 
of fun in that. You’re staying on, of course— 
with two patients on your hands?” 

He asked the question with assurance, and 
nodded with satisfaction in answer to Nancy’s 
affirmative. ‘I don’t care much what keeps’ 
you, so long as you’re here,” he confessed. 
“And Doctor Ferris comes to-morrow, so all’s 
right as rain.” 

The ambulance went away, bearing all its 
attendants. The nurse hadn’t been permitted 
to remain, to the strong relief of Patrick 
Spense, who coveted no better task than the 
care of Humphrey Oliver. The patient lay 
looking across at his friend Bruce, who sat 
in his wheel-chair at the foot of his bed. 
Nancy, by the library table, was arranging in 
her copper bowl a mass of her favourite rusty 
orange marigolds. Dr. James McFarland 
leaned against the edge of the table, arms 
folded, watching the process. Nancy’s hands 
were worth watching—firm little hands, beau- 
tifully shaped. 
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“Well,” said Oliver, with his cheerful grin, 
“‘this wasn’t exactly where I expected to be 
at this hour, but I don’t know as I could have 
done better for myself if I'd fixed it all up. 
There’s only one thing that worries me—and 
that’s my children.” 

Nancy wheeled to look at him. Lynn 
Bruce stared uncomprehendingly. Doctor Mc- 
Farland turned curious eyes his way. 

“Five minutes after the smash,” Oliver 
went on, in a matter-of-fact tone, “I adopted 
a couple of ’em. I can’t seem to think of 
much else. Sort of wanted to put ’em to bed 
to-night myself. But I suppose the nurses’ll 
be good to ’em—if they’re not too busy.” 

Nancy left the marigolds half arranged and 
came over to the foot of the fracture-bed. 
“Were they hurt, Mr. Oliver?” she inquired, 
anxiously. 

“Not a hair—and not by the breadth of a 
hair did they escape. Father and mother 
killed beside *em—and in front of me.” And 
he suddenly drew the folded sheet up and over 
his lips for an instant; then resolutely put it 
down again with a hand which trembled alittle. 
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But he went on steadily, in the midst of the 
shocked silence of the others. McFarland 
left the table and came over to stand beside 
Nancy at the bed’s foot. 

“Td got acquainted with the whole family,” 
Oliver went on, without looking at anybody 
in particular. ‘‘Couldn’t get a Pullman seat, 
and so went into the day coach. Like it there, 
anyhow—more people—more interesting peo- 
ple. These four had come all the way from 
Texas. And those two children were just 
about the prettiest and brightest little tads I 
ever met up with—and I’ve something of an 
eye for children. Boy four, girl two—one 
blue-eyed, one brown. I heard the whole 
family history—got it out of ’em. Simple 
people, but clean and nice. Going to make a 
home in an old house on a farm up in Vermont 
—last of the line, house left "em—and not 
muchelse. . . . Now—that’sallup. And 
these two babies left—alone in the world. Not 
a relative. Nobody at all to take those chil- 
dren. So—just naturally, I said I’d look out 
for ’em. They went to the hospital in the 
ambulance with me. If I only hadn’t broken 
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this darned leg, I’d have had ’em tucked in bed 
at the Endicott by my own hands to-night.” 

His eyes lifted to the face of Nancy Bruce 
Ramsey—and stayed. Well they might. Her 
hands were clasped tightly together, her lips 
were parted, her eyes were alight. She was 
looking, not at him, but at Dr. Lynn Bruce. 
She walked slowly around to his chair and 
stood before him, her hands still clasped and 
thrust out a little in front of her. It was 
somehow not a melodramatic action, it was 
as if she felt the moment one in which to make 
a tremendous appeal to him. 

“May I,” she said, her eyes fixed on his, 
which were raised to meet that urgent look 
of hers, “go to the hospital and bring those 
babies back? And put them to bed—and 
tuck them in’”’— her voice faltered a little— 
“tuck them in—fo-night—this very first night 
after?” 

“You may,” Bruce answered. 

She looked at Oliver, and saw the joy in his 
face—real joy, as if these had been his own 


children. Then her glance went to James 
McFarland. 
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“Tl take you,” said that gentleman, 
promptly. “I’m only waiting for the word.” 

If he had seen the look the other two men 
sent after him as he followed Nancy out he 
would have known what outrageous luck they 
thought themselves in, to have to stay behind 
on a journey like that. 
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N A luxurious small closed car, a doctor’s 
car of quality—McFarland was a man of 
fastidious tastes and his practice a prosperous 
one—Mrs. Ramsey sat on the seat which was 
a little farther back than that of the doctor, 
and was plenty large enough for herself and 
the two who occupied it with her. Especially 
was this so because the smaller of the two was 
in her lap, heavily lashed eyelids dropping over 
tired blue eyes, the little red knit hood cuddled 
up under Nancy’s chin. Her other arm was 
about small brown-sweatered shoulders, and a 
brown worsted cap pulled well down toward 
brown eyes—very wide-awake eyes for those of 
a boy of four who has not slept for many hours. 
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As for Nancy’s eyes—James McFarland 
looked swiftly around at them more than once 
during the rapid journey across the city. He 
thought he had never seen anything like them, 
now and again swimming with tears, then 
flashing with a glorious content. It was as if 
she held in her arms at last the thing she 
wanted most. 

“They're such Jeautiful children,’ she 
breathed once in his ear, as she turned to 
glance at them. “‘One would want to take - 
care of them in any case—but to have them 
like this! Oh, I shall never, never let them 
go.” 
“You'll have to settle with Oliver,” Mc- 
Farland warned her. ‘Now that I see them 
I can easily imagine he meant what he said— 
he’d adopt them. He’s just the sort who 
would—heart as big as a hogshead.” 

“Oh, but not if he could find a mother for 
them, poor babies.” 

“T want Muvver,” said a very small voice, 
most unexpectedly. 

“You shall have her, darling,’ Nancy prom- 
ised, a sudden breathless pity in her voice. 
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we're waiting—would you like to stay with 
me?” 

The brown eyes looked up at her—wonder- 
ful eyes, too good to be true, as Nancy had 
thought the moment she saw them. She 
looked back, smiling and dashing away the 
tears which threatened to blind her again at 
sight of the wistful gaze the little chap was 
giving her. McFarland, glancing around again 
recklessly, in spite of the pace at which the 
car was going, thought that if he were married 
he could ask the mother of his children to give 
back to them no lovelier look than that. He 
couldn’t wonder that, with a long sigh of re- 
lief, the child leaned back against her arm, 
nodding a vigorous assent. Many faces, that 
day, had looked into his with shocked horror, 
with ingratiating friendliness; in none had he 
found the thing he wanted—until now. 

They were at the house again, with Pat 
opening the door and saying, “There, now— 
the little dears!” Nancy was carrying the 
tiny sleepy girl, while McFarland held the 
wide-awake boy high in his arms. They were 
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in the library, with Nancy hurrying off their - 
coats and caps, and pulling them back into 
her lap when they looked frightened at the 
sight of more new faces. And Oliver was 
smiling broadly from his bed, and Lynn Bruce 
was leaning forward with a strange, wistfully 
intent look in his deep eyes. Pat was kneeling 
in front of the boy and patting his sturdy 
legs. As for Dr. James McFarland, he was 
by now past watching the children—his eyes 
didn’t leave Nancy’s face. 

“They’re all worn out—they must go to 
bed,” Nancy decreed, after five minutes before 
the fire. So then Pat took the boy—they 
hadn’t got hold of his name yet—and Nancy 
nestled the curly fair head of the girl under 
her chin again, and off they went up the stairs, 
leaving three men behind them to look at each 
other with rather shamefaced expressions of 
tenderness which they didn’t even try to con- 
ceal. 

“T thought,” satd Humphrey Oliver, slowly, 
“maybe I’d have a hard time forgetting that 
—crash—the sound of it. But now—if I can 
just remember—what I just saw—instead se 
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McFarland came briskly over to him. 
“With your leave—and Bruce’s,” he said, 
“I’m going to give you a little shot in the 
arm before I go that'll settle that crash busi- 
ness for to-night. But—I give you leave to 
remember—what you just saw—before you go 
to sleep. It wouldn’t be easy to forget it, 
ehe . . . How's the leg? Fairly com- 
fortable?”’ 

_ “Like a baby in a cradle,” Oliver assured 
him, cheerfully. 

“You’re a liar—but you’re game. Well, 
this cradle affair does help things a good deal | 
—gives you a chance to move your body and 
rest it much more than could ever be done 
with the old method of immobility all around.” 

“Oh, I’m going to have the time of my life,” 
Oliver declared. “I should call the organiza- 
tion of this household, as it stands at present, 
about as perfect a thing as a visiting bachelor 
with a broken leg could find to come into. So, 
McFarland?”’ 

McFarland assented. But he made a men- 
tal reservation. There was one thing lacking. 
And that was a foster-father for those children. 
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Out of three candidates, which was to have the 
honour of sharing the responsibility with 
Nancy Bruce Ramsey? Which should be 
allowed to pay for their little clothes? With 
which would she consult as to their small 
affairs? Reflected in the faces of the other 
two men, he imagined he saw the same ques- 
tion. In his own case, he knew he had never 
coveted a job so much! 

But it was not for the children’s sake that 
he coveted it. To himself he frankly admitted 
that. 
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E SIMPLY must see them!” 

Nancy sat back on her heels. Her 
sleeves were pinned up, a big towel was drawn 
closely about her and fastened behind in lieu 
of an apron—she didn’t possess an apron in 
the world. She put up a soapy hand and 
pushed back a bothersome lock of hair with a 
gesture like that of any washerwoman. Only 
she somewhow managed to look enchanting 
as she did it, if there had been any one to see. 

In the tub splashed two children: David, 
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four years old; Esther, two. David had told 
her their names—the first ones; he couldn’t 
make her understand the family name. Nancy 
had cried out in delight: “‘Oh, they’re named 
out of the Bible! That shows what their nice 
conscientious background is.” David sat at, 
one end of the tub and Esther at the other. 
Esther’s silky yellow curls were pinned up 
out of her blue eyes; David’s thick brown mop 
stood on end with the soap Nancy had rubbed 
into it. The two round, glowing little bodies 
were cherubic in their healthy beauty; the fas- 
cinating little faces were pink with laughter. 
The children had not forgotten to wonder 
where Father and Mother were—or David 
hadn’t, being older. But they had been paci- 
fied, and Nancy had so charmed them with 
her delightful ways and her entirely satisfac- 
tory mothering of them that they were con- 
tent to stay with her while they waited for 
the return of those from whom they had some- 
how been mysteriously parted. 

It was the morning of the third day. That 
first night Nancy had hurriedly bathed them 
and put upon them two of her own sheer em- 
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broidered nightgowns, sleeveless and slim, and 
had tucked them side by side in her own bed. 
She herself had lain upon a wide couch across 
the room, that she might quiet them if they 
waked in terror over the strange surroundings. 
But they had slept the sleep of tired childhood, 
with only now and then a little moan from 
David, as if bad dreams troubled him, as well 
they might. Nancy had sleptlittle. She had 
lain awake from sheer joyous excitement, star- 
ing across at the big bed where, in the dim light 
from the street which came in at the open win- 
dows, she could just see the two small heads. 
It was a dream—it couldn’t be true that two 
such adorable children should be lying there, 
in her own room, in her care, with probably 
nobody to claim them! 

She had driven downtown with the children 
the following morning, and hurriedly pur- 
chased the most needful of the clothing they 
lacked, buying lavishly, in the only way she 
knew how to buy. Her heart had been beat- 
ing fast as she rapidly selected small, exquisite 
underlinens, rose-coloured and blue smocks, 
coats and hats, socks and shoes. She hadn’t 
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meant to get them, all at once, everything 
they needed, but once having started she 
couldn’t stop. Their own clothes had been 
clean but coarse and much mended; it wasn’t 
thinkable that they should continue to wear 
them when this new foster-mother had only 
to open an elegant small purse filled to burst- 
ing with bills, to buy them everything they 
could use. It had been such fun! Always 
Nancy had been dreaming of dressing a little 
child in the finest of linens and laces, the most 
alluring of colours and fabrics; and now, to 
have two such children to dress! She was like 
a child herself, suddenly confronted with all 
the glories of a toyshop and told to order what 
she wanted. 

But not even the new clothes, which had 
just come home, could make David and Esther 
more enchanting than were just their own 
small, naked bodies, gleaming with fragrant 
soap and warm water, as they splashed about 
in the big tub: Evidently they were well used 
to baths—this of itself told Nancy much that 
she wanted to know—though she had gathered 
from David’s comments that this tub was 
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bigger than theirs and of a different shape. By 
the way he held his chubby arms when he told 
her this, she gathered that a wash-tub had 
been his habitat—and none the worse for 
that, since soap and water is soap and water, 
and the constant use of it the thing that matters, 

“He simply must see them!” she said again, 
as David threw a fat sponge at his sister, and 
roared to see her gamely laugh as the water 
ran down her rosy face. Nancy rose up and 
went to the bathroom door—to find Pat 
hovering outside. On the threshold his apolo- 
getic explanation met her. 

“T couldn’t keep away, Mrs. Ramsey, 
ma’am,” he said, shamefacedly. “To hear 
them two little voices shoutin’ in this house 
that’s been so still—I had to listen.” 

“Of course you did, Pat. And oh, Pat—I 
can’t bear it not to have Doctor Bruce see 
them in their bath. Couldn’t you—some- 
how a 

“T could bring him up myself, ma’am, in my 
arms—but he wouldn’t like that. Doctor 
MeFarland’s just come in—him and I could 
bring him up in his chair.” 
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“Do it, quickly, please—whether he likes 
it or not. It will do him all the good in the 
world to see this.” 

Pat rushed downstairs. “‘’ve Mrs. Ram- 
sey’s orders, sir,” he said, laying hold of one 
side of the wheel-chair, and nodding at Doctor 
McFarland. “If you would help me, sir— 
the children’s in their bath, and Mrs. Ramsey 
says the Major must see them.” 

Bruce protested. ‘‘Nonsense—I can’t 


go 

But James McFarland came across, grinning. 
“Orders are orders, Lynn. Up you go, willy 
nilly (¢ 
' “Oh, gee whiz!” cried a defrauded Oliver 
from his bed. “If I wasn’t tied by the leg— 
go along, you idiot! And kiss ’em for me, will 
your” 

The wheel-chair went up, with an occasional 
-bumping because it was awkward carrying. 
But it landed safely outside the bathroom 
door, and was pushed in by an ecstatic Pat. 
Behind it came McFarland. Nancy looked up 
over her shoulder, her cheeks pink as the 
children’s, her eyes sparkling, her lips parted, 
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laughing at sight of the three eager-eyed 
men. Over the edge of the bathtub the golden 
head and the brown bobbed up; the rosy faces 
suddenly growing grave at sight of so many 
visitors. But they had seen them all before, 
so the gravity lasted but an instant. They 
were quite used to being looked at in their bath, 
with just such admiring, affectionate eyes. 

Doctor McFarland whistled. ‘“‘My word, 
but that’s a picture! That girl! She gets me. 
Those blue eyes—the colour of larkspur— 
exactly—and those lashes. Jiminy! My 
heart’s gone to the bottom of that bathtub!” 

“The boy’s my choice.” Doctor Bruce 
was staring at him. ‘“‘Nancy, he might be 
your own, he’s so like you.” 

“Oh, Uncle Lynn! Hush! He’s awfully 
keen and quick—and he’s not forgotten. . . . 
Aren’t they both dears, all wet and pinky 
like that? I couldn’t let you miss it, could 
| Wee 

“Tm glad she didn’t, Major Bruce, if I 
may be so bold,” Pat was gazing, too, with 
his Irish glance as soft as Nancy’s own. 
“That’s a sight for sore eyes.” 
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If Lynn Bruce’s eyes were sore, he well knew 
it—and his heart was sorer. Something within 
him that had been cold and hard stirred and 
warmed as he watched these children. Nancy 
incited them to further games with the sponge; 
the affair, under the onlookers’ eyes, became 
a riot; everybody was laughing. Little Esther 
stood up to her brother’s onslaughts—she 
threw back the sponge; her tiny white teeth 
showed gleefully when she hit him. 

“The Battle of the Cherubs,” McFarland 
named it. As before, he had watched the 
children less than he had Nancy herself. Her 
unfeigned delight in David and Esther seemed 
to him the most delicious thing that had ever 
come under his observation, that of the young 
mothers he had known not excepted. If ever 
there was a woman with a passionate, starving 
love for the feel of babyhood in her arms, here 
was one who must not be denied. He vowed 
within himself that she should keep them, if 
he had to fight a whole row of demanding 
relatives who couldn’t possibly do for them 
what she could. According to Oliver’s recital 
of the circumstances, as given him by the 
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young father and mother, there were no such 
relatives to claim them, but it would be just 
as well to tie things up at once, if it could be 
done. If she should marry and have other 
children But Doctor Bruce, as physician 
to physician, had told him, at the time of 
Rufus’s advent in the household, the fact 
about Nancy’s “three little babies who hadn’t 
lived to be born.”” He knew the chances were 
that Nancy’s children must be borne by other 
mothers, if her hopes were to be satisfied. And 
they must be! If she did marry, the man who 
couldn’t take the children for their own sakes 
as well as hers wouldn’t deserve her. James 
McFarland’s ideas had become very definite 
upon this point. 

The exhibition was over. Nancy sent two 
of her guests away—they went with reluc- 
tance. The third she permitted to remain, 
to see the best part of the party. When the 
towelling and powdering was over in the bath- 
room Doctor Bruce was wheeled into her big 
bedroom, there to watch the process of dress- 
ing. Every item of it was a delight to the eye. 
David in a little fine silk-and-wool shirt—and 
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nothing else—capering over the old Turkey 
carpet; Esther in diminutive petticoats and 
short white socks and black strapped slippers, 
her curls being brushed and combed till they 
shone again—they had shone from the begin- 
ning, another mark in Nancy’s eyes of the 
careful mother. Finally, the little dark blue 
holland Russian suit for David, a pink linen 
embroidered frock for Esther. The children 
stood before Lynn and Nancy clothed as her 
own children would be, not showily but with 
the taste and aristocratic simplicity which 
marked Nancy’s own dressing. 

Nancy sat upon the floor and regarded 
them. “In all my life,’ she said, slowly, 
“T have never known an hour like this—and 
all my life I have wanted it. The nearest to 
it was when I brought Rufus home, and 
thought he might live to grow up. It was the 
first time I had ever held a baby in my arms 
that might be mine. I couldn’t keep even 
him, and I thought maybe—never. eae 
But now Oh, Uncle Lynn! Do you 
suppose I may dare—to K 

David’s brown eyes were on her, and she 
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didn’t venture to finish. But Doctor Bruce 
nodded. ‘“‘It looks so,” he agreed. “Still— 
try not to set your heart on it till we are 
sure. 

“I’m afraid,” confessed Nancy, “my heart 
is—out of my keeping already. It’s a terribly 
susceptible heart—in this direction, Uncle 
Lynn.” 

She got up and began to collect the gar- 
ments the children had discarded. 

“My muvver made my clo’es. She made 
Es’er’s clo’es,” said David, suddenly. 

“Yes, dear. We'll keep them,” promised 
Nancy, gently. She took them out of his 
sight, and examined them more closely. It 
was true. The little articles were all ob- 
viously home-made, and not a little of the 
careful finishing was handwork, too. The 
poor young mother! For her sake Nancy’s 
fingers laid them away with pitying reverence. 

Doctor Bruce called the children to the 
wheel-chair; he told them a story. Nancy, 
listening, perceived that it was a most skilfully 
told story; no wonder they harkened breath- 
lessly. His voice was kind, his hand closed 
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over little Esther’s as she laid it on his knee. 
His very face took on a new look, somewhat 
as it had done when he had been studying 
Rufus’s poor emaciated little features, only 
now there was more than kindness in his 
expression. Nancy thought, as she watched 
him, that she hadn’t often seen a finer face 
than his, when this look transformed it. It 
was younger, too; there was even beauty in 
the lines of his lips, as he smiled at the chil- 
dren; his teeth were very white and strong, his 
eyes were clear gray, not cloudy, as she was 
used to seeing them. Yes, the children were 
good for Lynn Bruce, no doubt of that! 
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R. KATHERINE FERRIS was in town 

again; she was at the hospital; Nancy 
had gone to see her, escorted by Doctor Mc- 
Farland, who was immensely pleased at the 
success of his plans. They had brought her 
back to the house to see Doctor Bruce, seizing 
the one day’s grace left her before she should be 
settled in for the beginning of the new work. 
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Humphrey Oliver had lain watching the 
group; he couldn’t very well take himself 
away—‘‘held by the leg” as he always put it. 
He was greatly interested in Doctor Ferris, 
from the first sight of her; she was a type new 
to him, who thought he had seen about every- 
body there was in a busy world. She was in 
professional garb now, but the best of tailors 
and hatters had turned her out; she was 
almost more attractive than she had been in 
the less austere attire in which she had made 
her first call upon Doctor Bruce. Nancy, 
studying her, was once more lost in admiration 
of her friend. Comparing her with herself 
to her own disadvantage, she decided that 
Katherine would have made a perfect Portia 
to her own Nerissa—a queen to her lady-in- 
waiting—anything superbly finished to some- 
thing comparatively undeveloped. She would 
have beenastonished to learn that to Katherine 
herself her friend Nancy stood for something 
too adorable to be long contemplated with 
composure. It was actually true that the 
professional woman had to keep a sturdy grip 
upon herself lest she envy this lovely un- 
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important person who captured hearts without 
half trying, as was plainly to be noted in the 
singular environment of this household in 
which she seemed to have taken root. 

Later, upstairs together, with the children 
playing in the next room, the two reviewed the 
situation. 

“You’ve done wonders for Doctor Bruce,” 
Katherine startled Nancy by saying. 

“Oh! Really, do you think so?” Nancy 
asked, eagerly. 

“Know so. Can’t you see it yourself ?” 

Peietry, to, but I can’t be sure.” 

“No question of it. He doesn’t look like 
the same man. It will surprise me if he 
doesn’t suddenly prove it some day.” 

“He’s just as thin—and tired 
Nancy’s tone was wistful. 

“He may be just as thin—he isn’t as tired— 
not of his life. Don’t you remember the 
subtle difference in the look of a tree just 
before spring comes? The branches are bare, 
as they were all winter; there isn’t a leaf—not 
even a bud. But somehow there’s a change; 
it tells the story of coming spring. It’s like 
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that with him, I’m sure. Have you given up 
planning for him?” 

“T’ve realized that I couldn’t plan for him— 
he must plan for himself. All I could do was 
—what I’ve done: brought him Rufus to look 
at; stayed by when that terrible Aunt Maria 
came; helped look after Mr. Oliver. And 
now these children—I think they’ve made a 
strong appeal to him. Oh, I’m so glad if you 
think it has all taken him out of himself a 
little.” 

“T watched him downstairs just now, when 
we were all talking of the hospital and my new 
work there. His face lighted up every now 
and then in a different way than it did when 
I had my first talk with him about Dr. Julie 
Tournier. He seemed like a prisoner behind 
bars then. Now—well, I can’t quite charac- 
terize it, but I can’t help thinking the bars 
have gone—dissolved—whether he quite 
knows it or not. His face is no longer the 
face of a disheartened man; he’s interested in 
his life once more. You have done it, my 
dear.” 

Nancy’s own face was radiant—almest 
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transfigured; it astonished Katherine to see the 
joy that her words had brought into it. 

“He says so little,” Nancy murmured. 

“T know. He’s that sort. But it shows, 
nevertheless. When I saw him before, his 
face haunted me; it had the look of one who is 
desperate with disappointment and regret. 
Now—but I’ve told you. Are you going to 
stay on with him?” 

“Of course I want to. Aunt Maria thinks 
it very improper for me to be here. Can you 
‘possibly imagine why?” Nancy lifted a 
searching glance. 

*“T don’t know Aunt Maria—and don’t want 
to, if that is her opinion.” Katherine dis- 
posed of the subject thus briefly and finally, 
to Nancy’s relief. ‘‘Will he let you stay?” 

““T mean to have it out with him very soon. 
It must be definitely settled. With these 
blessed children I should be very content just 
to make a home for him, and try gradually to 
help him to work again, after some fashion— 
better yet, to work with him, if I might.” 

“Tell him so. I think the time has come to 
be quite frank. Unless—you expect to marry 
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Doctor McFarland. Of course you know you 
could—to-day.” 

“Katherine!” 

“Tt’s perfectly obvious. You know it your- 
self.” 

Nancy shook her head. ‘‘Oh, don’t!” she 
said, in a tone of finality. 

“T won’t. Forgive me. But I had to sug- 
gest it, to find out where you stood.” 

The talk showed Nancy herself more defi- 
nitely where she stood. She had made up her 
mind to “have it out” with Doctor Bruce,’ 
when suddenly, out of a clear sky, came a blow, 
to all her plans. 


XXXVIII 
ANCY’S mother, Mrs. Robert Bruce, 


was a busy person, after the most mod- 
ern fashion. She lived in a Southern city, 
a rich and well-preserved woman of boundless 
energies and activities—intensely absorbed in 
her own life of clubs, travel, social events, and 
organized charities. She was accustomed to 
write irregularly in reply to her daughter 
Nancy’s quite regular communications; in the 
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intervals employing her secretary to fill in 
with hurriedly dictated but pleasantly enter- 
taining reports of the pressure of work which 
had prevented her writing in person. 

The letter which Nancy had just received, 
however, was written in her own hand. After 
Mrs. Bruce’s energetic fashion, it went straight 
to the point. 


Dearest Nancy: 

Your Aunt Maria Bruce, in the course of her 
travels, has reached me. There seems to be 
but one subject upon her mind—yourself. 
Apparently she was unprepared to find you so 
very definite a young person, to whom she 
could not dictate, as is her custom. She has 
had so much to say, and is so urgent, I have 
decided to present to you an aspect of your 
plans which evidently you have not thus far 
seriously considered. Indeed I myself am 
convinced that you must take certain facts 
into account. In our case Bruces marrying 
Bruces, as has twice occurred, we are a rather 
unusual solidarity, and “‘ family” means much 
to us. 
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Your last letter, telling me that you were 
planning to suggest to Lynn that you and 
the children you have taken in remain with 
him for an indefinite time, shows that your 
knowledge that you are in no way related to 
him by blood has no weight with you. I can 
understand perfectly that having been brought 
up to think of him as your uncle—though he 
was the son of my father’s second wife by her 
first marriage—he seems quite as much your 
uncle as do my brothers, Wells and Alden, his 
foster-brothers. Indeed, as you know, Lynn 
has been always even more of a brother to 
me than they. It really did not occur to me,’ 
when you went to make him your first short 
visit—poor Lynn, a confirmed invalid!—that 
there was any possible reason why you should 
not do so; nor do I now think that there was. 
I know well the spirit of pity in which you 
went, and which still controls you. 

But Aunt Maria says she spoke again and 
again to Lynn about the impropriety of your 
being there before she came, and of your re- 
maining there after she should go. She says 
that she spoke of it once to you, but that 
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you laughed and made light of it. She would 
have insisted upon continuing to discuss it 
with you if Lynn himself had not rather 
violently forbidden her. He argued that in 
the circumstances the situation was not criti- 
cizable; that you thought of him precisely as 
you did of Wells and Alden—and as much 
older than they—‘“‘a decrepit old man,” as he 
put it. You would soon enough be leaving of 
your own accord, he said—why make you 
self-conscious and uncomfortable for mere 
‘prudery with no common-sense about it? 
Nobody there knew the facts—and so on. 
But Aunt Maria could not let the thing alone, 
and now that you have written that you hope 
to stay on indefinitely I can see that I must 
advise you very earnestly not to be so unwise. 

The fact remains, dear, that however you 
think of him, and he of you, you are not uncle 
and niece. Neither is he as old as you prob- 
ably suppose him to be, and as in his condition 
of helplessness he seems. He himself would 
undoubtedly refuse to let you remain perma- 
nently. At least—he should refuse. Lynn 
is, I thoroughly believe, a very fine type of 
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man; but he is sorely tried by his terrible’ 
experience and suffering; his judgment may, 
easily be warped. You are still young, and 
quite as attractive as ever. You should not 
be a constant member of his household, even 
with the best intentions of helping him to 
endure his shattered life. Do not remain 
where the breath of unpleasant comment may 
sometime touch you. To my mind, it would 
be much wiser not to present the question of 
your staying to him at all. 

So now, Nancy dear 


And followed renewed assurances of her 
mother’s love, ending with the expressed hope 
that Nancy would settle her present diffi- 
culties by coming at once to the writer’s home, 
prepared to remain as long as she could be 
happy. It could hardly have been a kinder 
letter—nor one more inflexible in its quiet 
demand. 

It was the following evening that Nancy 
asked Doctor Bruce to come into the drawing 
room. She had never suggested this but 
once before, to be met by his curt refusal. He 
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preferred his own quarters, he said, on that 
occasion—she would please excuse him. This 
time, however, he accepted the invitation. 
It was obvious that she had a purpose; and 
of course Oliver’s presence in the library made 
any consultation, such as Bruce supposed she 
wished, impossible. She wanted to discuss 
future plans for the children, he had no doubt. 
He couldn’t refuse so simple a request as a 
withdrawal to the room across the hall, though 
he had always disliked that apartment, stiff 
and formal and seldom used, as he had always 
known it, and connected in his mind, as it 
inevitably was, with the obsequies of most of 
the members of his family. 

Nancy had not intentionally set the stage 
for the interview she was planning. There 
were flowers and a fire—as a matter of course 
—she had maintained these ever since Aunt 
Maria’s arrival. To Doctor’ Bruce, being 
wheeled across the threshold, they changed the 
atmosphere of the room so completely that it 
did not seem the same place at all; the effect 
was as of a complete transformation. The 
room was lighted only by the old crystal lamp 
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with hanging prisms—that and the fire. The 
rays from the lamp fell upon a mass of pink 
roses in a blue-and-white bowl, and both lamp- 
light and glowing colour were reflected in the 
pool of the table’s polished surface. In the 
sombre room these few touches of beauty made 
all the difference. 

Nancy had taken rather extraordinary pains 
not to seem to make a picture of herself; she 
had omitted all specially artful touches in her 
dressing lest by any chance Doctor Bruce 
cynically estimate her as a schemer for his 
attention. She looked rather older than usual, 
in consequence, if not plainer—a word hardly 
possible to use in describing the effect of her. 
A very quiet, decidedly grave young woman 
she was to-night, with less colour than ordi- 
nary in her face. In truth, she had not been 
the same person since the receipt of her 
mother’s letter. If she had known it, all day 
Humphrey Oliver had been concerned about 
her. After she had left the room he had called 
Bruce’s attention to her pallor. 

“That little girl’s got something on her 
mind,” he had said. 
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Bruce had agreed. ‘Perhaps the children 
are tiring her,” he had suggested. “‘She’s not 
used to them—and they’re lively youngsters.” 

But both men had been dissatisfied with 
this solution. When the invitation had come 
to Bruce to spend an hour in the drawing 
room Oliver had looked relieved. “You find 
eut what’s the trouble,” he urged. ‘‘And see 
here—if you'll take a tip from a friend. Let 
up on your darned stiff ways with her. You’re 
not her grandfather. You can’t be more than 
ten or twelve years older than she is—any- 
body’d think you were an octogenarian, when 
she comes round. I see you let down, now and 
then, when you’re alone with me, and get 
quite a bit human. She never sees you that 
way—and I’d like to know for the Lord’s sake 
why not?” 

“Don’t allow anything to prevent you from 
saying what you think, Olly, on any subject 
whatever,” Bruce had retorted. 

“Thanks—I won’t. Not when I see my 
advice as badly needed as I do now. Go 
along in there and hold her hand, if she needs 
it—and most of ’em do, from time to time, 
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according to my observation. Heavens, man 
—she’s your niece, isn’t she? Wish I had 
your chance, that’s what I wish,’ came back 
at him with a gusty sigh, from the bed. 

With this counsel ringing in his ears, as he 
was brought into the drawing room, Bruce 
naturally and perversely equipped himself 
with rather more than his usual formality. 
At sight of Nancy, who rose to meet him, 
he seemed almost to stiffen visibly. 

“Tm sorry to bother you,” she said. 

“Not at all,” he returned, politely. 

Thus inauspiciously the interview began, 
one over which Bruce’s mind went ceaselessly 
back during the endless wakeful hours of the 
night which followed. . 


XXXIX 


HEN Pat had gone Nancy took her place 
opposite the wheel-chair before the fire 
on a curious piece of furniture known in bygone 
days as an ottoman, a sort of cushioned seat 
without a back, designed for sitters by the fire. 
From this point, her eyes upon the flames, she 
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spoke without preliminary. She hadn’t known 
how to begin, but at first sight of Doctor 
Bruce, again panoplied in the armour she 
had thought he was beginning to lay aside 
in her presence, she knew there was but one 
way—straight to the point. So she forced 
herself to fold her hands together and keep 
them very still while she spoke, in a low, con- 
trolled voice. 

“T asked you to come so I could tell you the 
plans I have been making—and how they 
have gone wrong. I’ve just learned, through 
my mother, how Aunt Maria felt about my 
being here. She spoke to me of it once, but 
I didn’t take her seriously—I couldn’t, really. 
According to my mother she must have been 
quite wild about it—she must have made it 
very uncomfortable for you. Why didn’t you 
tell me—or let her?” 

There was a full minute’s silence before he 
spoke. “Do you feel that I shouldn’t have 
let you come—or stay?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t believe it 
occurred to you, any more than it did to me, 
that I shouldn’t come—or stay. Why should 
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it? When I was a little girl you used to tell 
me stories—ever so many more and much 
nicer stories than ever Uncle Wells or Uncle 
Alden did. Besides ‘i 

He took her up, speaking harshly. “Be- 
sides—there are other reasons why it should 
seem to us both a harmless enough thing that 
you should be here. Circumstances—con- 
ditions. . . . ButI probably never should 
have permitted you to stay. At least you'll 
bear me witness that I didn’t try to keep you.” 

She looked over at him. His face was 
partially in shadow—he had pushed his chair 
back from the place where Pat had left it in 
the full firelight. 

“The whole thing,” she said, very quietly, 
“seems to me absurd. I’ve been brought up 
to think of youas my uncle. If you had been 
really my uncle I could have remained here 
and nobody would have criticized, not even 
Aunt Maria. Now, because I’m suddenly 
forced to remember that I’m not related to 
you at all, though nothing else is changed, 
it becomes wrong for me to stay on.” 

“Not wrong. Merely unwise, Nancy. I 
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suppose Aunt Maria is right about that. 
Evidently she has brought my sister Barbara 
—she has always seemed that—I knew no 
difference—to her way of thinking.” 

Both fell silent for a little, while a log burned 
through and fell with a soft crash, sending up 
sparks—the only sound to break the stillness. 
Then Nancy said slowly: “‘I want to tell you— 
Ive been very happy here with you.” 

“Tm glad of that. I can’t imagine why 
you should be happy, shut up here with an old 
fossil like me. But if you have, as you say, 
I’m glad.” 

“You won’t say, I suppose, you’ve been 
glad to have me here?” 

His answer came with apparent reluctance. 
“Tl have to admit it has become pleasant to 
res 

“Why—would you mind telling me—why 
it’s so hard to admit it?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t believe I 
‘could make you understand.” His voice had 
an edge of deepened constraint upon it. 

“Yesterday, when I brought David and 
Esther in to see you,” said Nancy, her low 
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voice suddenly unsteady, in spite of herself, 
“TY thought you really liked having them. 
You—put out your hand and touched Esther’s 
silky curls—they’re the silkiest curls I ever 
felt in my life. You let David hang over your 
chair and you told him another story, and— 
Uncle Lynn—I mean, Doctor Bruce’— 
Bruce’s hand moved suddenly and gripped 
the arm of his chair in the shadow—“‘you 
looked at him almost as if you loved him—or 
would love him if you would let yourself. 
I—I’m going to tell you—I had a sort of hope 
that you’d let me stay on, with the children, 


and we three could make our home here with © 


you. And maybe, after a while, you’d—you 
wouldn’t mind having to sit in that awful 
chair so much. It zs an awful chair to you, I 
know—it is to me, for your sake. I—oh, I 
think I know all about how you feel, and ¥ 

She stopped speaking, as if she couldn’t go 
on. She got up and stood by the mantel, so 
that her face, too, was partially in shadow. 
The light from the old-fashioned lamp with 
the prisms was only a dully soft glow, not 
revealing, like the firelight. She wasn’t cry- 
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ing, but there was an ache and a constriction 
in her throat which she knew she must con- 
quer before she tried to go on. She remem- 
bered that Lynn Bruce hated hysterical 
women, emotional women. For a thousand 
worlds she wouldn’t break down and become 
weak and foolish, so that he would despise 
and dislike her. She wished, violently at this 
moment, that she were a strong and splendid 
person like Katherine Ferris, who could hold 
herself sternly to a self-imposed task, like a 
man. 

No word came from her listener to help her 
on. After a little, in a voice now carefully 
controlled again, Nancy continued: 

“I suppose, if there was ever any hope of 
that, it’s gone now. Of course it’s absurd 
that the mere having somebody emphasize the 
fact that the relationship doesn’t technically 
exist, has to make any difference. But you 
wouldn’t think now you could let me stay, 
even if you wanted to. And of course I don’t 
know that you would want to. But—l’ve 
come to think this about you. You’re not 
really as cold and hard and indifferent to 
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warmth and light as you have tried to make 
me believe. It’s a sort of shell you’ve crawled 
into. Because, the other day, Pat showed me 
a picture of you, a snapshot, taken in war 
time, over there. You—you were a young 
and vigorous man, and in the picture you were 
laughing—they’d caught you when you 
weren’t looking. I could hardly believe it was 
you, and yet I saw it was. And I think you 
could look almost like that again if you 
would. Oh, I wish I could make you!” 

“‘What does it matter?” The question 
came like a rifle-shot from the shadow. Nancy 
hardly recognized the voice. There was pain 
in it, almost displeasure, though she didn’t 
think it was quite that. 

“It matters everything!” 

In his astonished silence at the force and 
passion with which she said it Bruce was 
absolutely motionless, staring up at the slim 
figure in the dimness. After a moment, dur- 
ing which Nancy laid her head down upon her 
crossed arms on the chimney-piece, she raised 
it again determinedly. She came out of the 
shadow, sat down once more, and faced him. 
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“Dr. Lynn Bruce,” she said, “you haven’t 
any right to feel it doesn’t matter whether you 
ever do anything in the world again. If you 
could do it, you ought to. And I’m very sure 
you could. When I brought poor little Rufus 
to you, you made yourself look after him. 
You gave him every bit you had to give—if he 
hadn’t been beyond any earthly help you’d 
have pulled him through. And while he was 
here you were different. You may not have 
been conscious of it, but you were! When 
you looked at his little gray face you were a 
doctor again, you wanted to save him, you 
cared. When he went away you dropped back 
into not caring. Oh, I know—all the sleepless 
nights, the pain, the sense of having lost what 
you can never get back—it’s enough to make 
anybody not care to live. But you’ve got to 
live, and you’ve got to care to live. And the 
only way to do that is fo be of use again.” 

She was looking straight into the caverns 
which the flashing firelight, penetrating the 
shadow, made of his eyes. She was no longer 
pale, the colour was flooding into her face. 
Now that she had crossed the Rubicon of 
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unrestrained speech she was no longer fearful 
of saying the wrong thing; she felt that she 
somehow knew how to say the right thing, 
however he might take it. She didn’t need 
to be like Katherine Ferris now; she had only 
to be herself. 

“How would you advise me?” His tone 
was ironic, but she had expected that—or 
worse—she didn’t mind. “Shall I have my- 
self strapped upright in my car and go about 
seeing patients on the street corners?” 

“Yes—rather than do nothing. But the 
patients could come to you. Your specialty 
is children. When you went to France you 
had to drop your specialty and do anything 
you could in the hospitals—and you did it, 
gladly, because you were determined to be 
of service. But now—you could go on special- 
izing. You could use this big empty house 
for little patients. The hospitals are over- 
crowded, you know that. You could let me 
stay on and help manage. Katherine Ferris 
and Doctor McFarland could send us patients, 
one by one, till we had all we could take. Not 
the most complicated cases at first perhaps— 
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‘but the chronic ones—the little cripples—the 
under-fed—the little desperate cases like Rufus. 
If we had nurses and other people here, surely 
I could stay without criticism. It would— 
why, it would save your life. And—oh, it 
would save mine. I want something to do, 
too. It’s the thing I could do—I know I 
could. It’s the thing you could do. 
Wont you?” 

His answer, when it finally came, was harsh 
with suffering. “‘You don’t know what you’re 
asking, Nancy. You haven’t any conception 
of what I’m fighting. You've got it into your 
head that all I lack is the will to work again— 
with what there is left to work with. It’s 
worse than that. I haven’t—the ability. 
That’s the bitter truth. The reason we didn’t 
save Rufus was that—I didn’t do the right 
thing.” 

The last words were almost a whisper, but 
Nancy heard them. She leaned forward 
quickly, and her warm hand came firmly upon 
his cold one. “‘Why, yes, you did!” she cried 
softly. “‘Doctor McFarland said you did.” 

“He stood by me—he didn’t think it 
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mattered, anyway—except to please you, 
whether a little ill-born child like that lived or 
died. But it might have been saved, Nancy. 
There were chances we could have given it.” 

“Doctor McFarland would have suggested 
them, if he’d thought so.” 

Bruce shook his head. ‘‘He was leaving the 
case absolutely to me. His theory was that 
it was good for me to run it myself. He 
wasn’t interested in the baby. But if I’d 
been fit, there was nothing I wouldn’t have 
used—late methods. I was too inert to think 
of them. I wasn’t fit—I never shall be. Tm 
done, and that’s all there is of it. At thirty- 
six! And you want me to run a hospital! 
T cowldn’t run one for sick cats!” 

“Thirty-stx! Is that all you are? Exshe 
years older than I! Why, I thought 

“You thought I was fifty, I suppose. Ive 
no doubt I look it. So now you see why Aunt 
Maria and Sister Barbara are so sure you 
mustn’t stay on with a young and vigorous 
specimen like me. I’m a mere boy—and now 
that ’'m not even an uncle——” 

Silence fell again between them. Nancy 
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had turned her head and sat gazing into the 
fire, her exquisite profile touched with firelight 
and outlined against the deep background of 
the shadowy room. Finally she spoke. 

“Then I must go away, and give it all up,” 
she said, sadly. ‘Take David and Esther 
with me, and leave you here to think these 
hard, untrue things about yourself and do 
nothing, nothing at all, any more. Just be- 
cause you won’t try! You won’t even try! 
Why, if you’d even ¢ry—and fail—I’d say you 
could be forgiven. But now—I don’t think 
you can. Anyhow, I can’t forgive you, for 
just drowning, without a struggle.” 

“Nancy!” His hand struck out and caught 
her arm. “By heaven, you sha’n’t say that 
again! You’ve stung me at last—the way 
you meant to, I suppose. Stay, for God’s 
sake, and start whatever you want to. I'll 
prescribe anise and peppermint, and call in 
somebody else when I strike deep water. I 
shall drown in it all right, but you shall have 
the satisfaction of seeing me clinging to your 
rope till the last. There! Now—will you be 
satisfied?” 
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He lay back in his chair, breathing heavily, 
His hand was shaking. Nancy jumped up and 
bent over him. She was about to call Pat 
when he prevented her. 

“Tt’s nothing but nerves,” he said, shakily. 
*‘Shot nerves—like a woman’s. Don’t hu- 
miliate me any further by calling for help. 

Only, I want you to know this. You 
talk about drowning without a struggle. It’s 
taken some courage to keep on living at all, 
with everything at hand to end things with. 
It’ll probably take still more to meet any more 
Rufuses—and have them gasping their little 
lives out under my roof. But if you think 
the game’s worth the candle we'll play it— 
till we lose.” 

“I do,” she said, steadily. “‘And we’re not 
going to lose.” 


XL 


URING the sleepless hours that followed 

for Lynn Bruce he faced the thing his 
promise meant to him—the thing Nancy Ram- 
sey didn’t understand. It wasn’t the having 
some other little wretched Rufus gasping his 
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life out under the roof, it was the keeping the 
warm, throbbing life of Nancy herself so near 
his own—and bearing it. That, it must be 
admitted, wouldn’t be drowning without a 
struggle worthy of a man. 


XLI 


ATRICK SPENSE to Mrs. Coon: “So 

Mrs. Ramsey and the children are to stay 
with us, Mrs. Coon, ma’am. I suppose you’re 
in your usual state of bein’ overjoyed.” 

Mrs. Coon: “It’s no matter what I am, 
Patrick Spense.”’ 

Patrick (surprised): “J’//say itis. ’T'would 
be fine if we could settle down comfortable 
like,-wouldn’t it?” 

Mrs. Coon: “‘Who’s saying we can’t?” 

Patrick (walking around her, to view her 
on all sides): ‘‘Has anything happened to you 
over-night, ma’am—if I may be so bold as to 
ask?”’ 

Mrs. Coon: “There’s nothing you’re not 
bold enough to ask. But—as I suppose youll 
keep on asking till you find out—I may as 
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well tell you. Mrs. Ramsey and I’ve had a 
talk.” 

Patrick: ‘‘Oh, ho!” (But he is wise 
enough not to say more.) 

Mrs. Coon (in process of time): “It’s a 
business arrangement between us. There’s 
things a person will do as a matter of business 
that it wouldn’t be right to ask them to do for 
nothing.” 

Patrick (inwardly contemptuous but out- 
wardly suave): ‘“‘Oh, yes—I see.” 

Mrs. Coon: “‘ You don’t see, Patrick Spense. 
There’s other things money can’t pay for. 
TPve had children of my own.” 

Patrick: “‘Indeed, ma’am. I didn’t know.” 

Mrs. Coon: ‘‘ You wouldn’t know. I had 
two of them. I lost them both.” 

Patrick (his Irish heart instantly touched): 
“My, but that was the bad luck. I’m sorry.” 

Mrs. Coon: “‘I was poor then. I couldn’t 
give them the care they should have had. 
And to see care and luxury lavished on that 
little brat of a pauper baby—that wasn’t fit to 
live——” (She doesn’t finish.) 

Patrick (gently): “I know, ma’am. ”Twas 
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hard. *Tis a pity we don’t know the whole of 
a thing sometimes. We'd understand better 
why people seem hard.” 

Mrs. Coon (swallowing determinedly): 
“These children Mrs. Ramsey brings out for 
me to see remind me of my own.” 

Patrick (to himself): ‘‘The saints forgive 
you! You must have had a handsome hus- 
band, to account for it.””’ (Aloud): “They’re 
little dears—the two of them.” 

Mrs. Coon: “It may be a good thing for her 
to have them to take care of. It'll take her 
mind off her clothes.” 

Patrick (wisely ignoring this point of dispute 
between them): “It'll be a good thing for the 
Major to have them all, to my thinking.” 

Mrs. Coon: ‘‘Maybe so—and maybe not. 
Time will tell.” 

Patrick thinks best to leave it at that. He 
considers cynically that it must be a big 
salary from Mrs. Ramsey that has brought 
Mrs. Coon to such concessions. In his own 
case no raise has been offered. He says to 
himself that it wouldn’t be accepted if it had. 

Patrick (to himself): “It’s more fun to do 
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things for love than for money. That’s what 
Mrs. Coon don’t know. Maybe she’ll learn.” 
(Shakes his head doubtfully, and goes on 
polishing the Doctor’s shoes till he can all but 
see his own smiling, contented face in them.) 


XL 


UMPHREY OLIVER had been away for 

a year and ahalf. It was China which 

had claimed him this time. He had travelled 

up and down the length and breadth of the 

great Empire, studying it; and then he had 

settled down in Pekin and put his studies into 

practical use. He knew more about some 

things than the very Chinamen themselves 
who met him in their old warehouses. 

But he was back now, and the first thing he 
did when he had attended to certain important 
matters in San Francisco was to take a trans- 
continental train straight through to the 
Atlantic coast. Arrived, he did as he had 
done a year and ahalf before, jumped into a taxi 
with his luggage piled in before him, and driven 
straight to the home of Dr. Lynn Bruce in the 
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downtown street he well remembered. How 
many times he had made for that house the 
first hour he landed in the great old town, he 
told himself. 

When the taxi drew up it was forced to swing 
in behind a big, shining car already standing 
at the curb. As Oliver stepped out his at- 
tention was drawn to this car by the fact that 
a tall young man wearing a white jacket came 
swiftly down the walk from the house to re- 
ceive from it a small form. Over the top of the 
child’s head a pair of Irish blue eyes glanced 
across into Oliver’s. Pat turned. toward him 
with a beaming face. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Oliver, sir,” he cried. | 

Oliver came over to him. ‘“‘How are you, 
Pat? Taking in more children?” 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Ramsey’s had six of them 
out for a drive.” 

Oliver wheeled, to see Nancy’s face smiling 
at him from the driver’s seat of the car. 
Beyond and behind her other small faces were 
staring out at him, some pale, some rosy. 

“Well, well—well, well!” he exploded. 
“What's all this?’”? He leaned in to shake 
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hands, taking advantage of his momentary 
nearness to get a good, close look at her. 
Twice as lovely as ever, was his instant, mental 
verdict. There was something new about her, 
too. Less youthful, by a thought, but if 
more mature only delightfully so. Stronger, 
richer looking—he didn’t know how to put it. 
And radiantly happy, as if taking a carload 
of cripples and convalescents to drive was the 
nicest thing that ever could happen, not only 
to them but to her. 

“This is our afternoon outing, Mr. Oliver— 
we're just home and going in to welcome you. 
How glad Doctor Bruce will be to see you! 
We've just a corner to tuck you in, and no 
more, but you won’t mind that.” 

“Mind it! It’s what Pve come for. Let 
me help you. Which can I take?” 

“Little Nelly O’Reilly, if you please.” 
Nancy indicated a smiling child with an iron 
brace upon a leg the size of a pipestem, and 
Oliver carefully lifted her out. They went 
up the walk together, Nancy leading by the 
hand a small boy with black spectacles over 
his eyes. 
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“I say, this is great—simply great, you 
know,” exulted Oliver, as they went in at the 
door. “I’ve heard a little about it, but not 
much. Lynn’s no letter writer, and it must 
be ten months since I’ve had a line. How is 
the old boy? In his wheel-chair yet, I sup- 
pose—no hope of anything better than that? 
But active—doing something, or you wouldn’t 
have carried out your plans like this?” 

“You shall see for yourself. Here they are, 
Miss Lane, and they’ve had a beautiful time.” 

Nancy turned her charges over to a pretty 
nurse in a white uniform who came swiftly 
downstairs, and led Oliver toward the library. 
As they reached it another nurse opened the 
door and came out, meeting them. She 
closed the door behind her. 

“Ts Doctor Bruce seeing someone, Miss 
Barton?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Ramsey. They brought in the 
child from Malden while you were away. 
Doctor McFarland’s there, too.” 

“We'll wait in the drawing room, Mr. 
Oliver. It won’t be long, probably.” Nancy 
led the way across the hall. 
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“Tolly Rogers!—What an atmosphere of 
activity! Two nurses and Pat, already. 
How many children have you got here?” 

“Not many—the house wouldn’t hold them. 
Only twenty-seven just now. We mean to 
build an annex this fall, to take care of that 
many more, at least.” 

He whistled. ‘‘Lynn doesn’t look after 
’em all?” 

She nodded. ‘‘ Doctor McFarland comes in 
frequently, but it’s Doctor Bruce’s hospital, 
and he sees every patient each day. My 
friend Dr. Katherine Ferris looks in as often 
as she can, but she’s too busy to get away 
much. We have four nurses, and a kitchen 
staff of three, with Mrs. Coon at the head. 
Pat is orderly and general handy man.” 

“Mrs. Coon! You don’t mean you’ve got 
around that old Gorgon so she cooks for this 
bunch?” 

Nancy laughed. ‘Mrs. Coon is almost 
chief of staff—she’s certainly that in her do- 
main. And she’s very nearly the children’s 
best friend.” 

Humphrey eyed her solemnly. ‘‘Don’t tell 
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‘meany more. Yovu’rea lady wizard, if you’ve 
accomplished that. How did you ever get it 
all going, anyhow?” 

By the time she had answered his eager ques- 
tions the sound of dismissals had come from 
across the hall. Pat passed the door bearing a 
new patient, and Nancy ran out to speak to 
the child and smile assurance into a pair of 
anxious eyes. Then she came back for Oliver. 
She led him to the library door, opened it, 
called softly, “Here’s a new case for you, 
Doctor Lynn,” and gave the visitor a little 
push, as if she were eager to see him cross the 
threshold. Then she followed him in and 
stood watching. 

A tall, gaunt figure on crutches came slowly 
forward, deep-set but bright eyes in a thin 
face of a healthily tanned colour met Oliver’s 
gaze, and then a resonant low voice said heart- 
ily: “Great Scott, Olly—is it you? What 
magnificent luck!” 

“Lynn!” For once in his life Humphrey 
Oliver was for a moment speechless. He stood 
staring at his friend, while Bruce, smiling 
understandingly, nodded. 
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“Yes, it’s myself, and nobody else! Didn’t 
I write you Jim McFarland had performed a 
miracle and got me on crutches?” 

“‘Nobody wrote anything. Id have cabled 
back from the South Pole, if I'd been there, 
to tell you how I felt about it. Well, well— 
well, well! I say—I’m so glad I don’t know 
what to say!” 

“You're saying it. Sit down and tell me 
all about yourself. Nancy—” Bruce glanced 
across at her, as she smiled in the doorway— 
“we've a place for him, of course?” 

“Of course. For as long as he’ll stay.” 

“Give me a white jacket and I’ll stay for 
ever. Well, well!” 

“Tt does seem pretty ‘well,’” admitted 
Bruce, and now he was laughing. 

Nancy left the two together, rejoicing in 
this happy meeting. Doctor Bruce had been 
working to the top of his still slender strength 
of late—she was glad of an excuse to make him 
rest and relax in the genial company of this 
good friend. 

By and by they all went upstairs. Doctor 
Bruce had to have Pat’s shoulder under his 
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arm to accomplish this, but on the upper floor 
he stumped independently off on his crutches 
again, leading the way. Oliver was taken into 
room after room, to find children in them all— 
children in bed, in wheel-chairs, on crutches— 
all with bright faces of welcome for their tall 
doctor and their beautiful lady, then for the 
interested guest. Oliver’s “well, well’s” grew 
more and more enthusiastic during the prog- 
ress, though after all the thing which ab- 
sorbed his attention was the change in his 
friend Bruce. 

“Tt’s not put on—he’s all taken up with em, 
isn’t he?” he exulted in Nancy’s ear, while 
Bruce stopped to console a small child who had 
just torn a picture in two. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” she whispered back. 
“He thinks of little else—himself least of all. 
And they all adore him.” 

“They would—as he is now. You’ve saved 
his life, Mrs. Ramsey.” 

She shook her head. “Something bigger 
than I did that.” 

Oliver looked at her, and his already warm 
heart flamed in his breast. He was a con- 
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firmed bachelor, and he knew well enough that 
Nancy Ramsey was not for him—if she would 
even look his way, which he understood was 
impossible. But he rendered her the tribute 
of an unselfish devotion, none theless. There 
was nothing in his power he could have done 
for her that he would have withheld. 

It was Nancy who was financing the hospital 
by the largest part—Bruce had frankly told 
him that. The big house in Denver had been 
sold, the proceeds were to build the proposed 
annex. Her income was a large one, she had 
learned to administer it both wisely and gener- 
ously. Bruce was insisting on her retaining a 
residue of ample proportions; beyond that he 
did not dictate. It was a partnership of inter- 
ests. Of course there was no money to be made 
—it was practically all outgo. But the returns 
were huge ones, nevertheless, though they 
swelled no bank account. There were plenty 
of people looking on to scoff at such intangible 
assets as the interest of definite work for an 
invalid doctor, the salvaged child lives, and the 
joy of service. Oliver was not one of these. 

“Why, just to see Lynn’s face and the way 
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he hobbles along that corridor, as if he’d got 
something to do he was crazy about, would 
convince me the whole thing’s worth while. 
Then those poor little scraps of humanity— 
their smiles and jolly voices—why, two of ’em 
were actually shouting! What a job for the 
whole lot of you. As I understand it, Doctor 
McFarland and the lady doctor are in on it, too. 
By jolly, Pd like to stay and be an orderly like 
Pat, just to watch the thing, and that’s no joke, 
Mrs. Ramsey. Can’t you finda job for me?” 

“Easily. Pat can’t do it all when the 
annex is built. There’s the garden to keep 
in order—we’re making a lot of that, for the 
children to playin. We really need a gardener. 
Can you qualify for that?” smiled Nancy. 

““Garden—garden? For the love of Pete, 
where’s that? Not herein the thick of town?” 

“No wonder you’ve forgotten. The ever- 
greens behind the library window shut it away 
from view. It had run into a tangle since 
Grandmother Bruce died. But we’ve trim- 
med and planted, and it’s quite a place 
again. Come and see. A few of the children 
are out there now.” 
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She led him to a rear door of the hall. He 
whistled softly as he got his first glimpse. 
Quite a stretch of flower-beds, paths, and 
hedges met his eye, leading away to high 
brick walls and the still higher walls of busi- 
ness buildings beyond. Shut away among the 
narrow streets, this secluded little quarter-acre 
held its own, growing its rows of tall blue 
delphinium and rosy phlox, yellow marigolds, 
and white snapdragon, undisturbed among 
the old box borders. Four children and two 
dogs, an Airedale and a Scotch collie, were 
playing at a distance, and came scampering 
up the paths at sound of the opening door. 

“Here are David and Esther,” said Nancy, 
stooping to receive the yellow-haired small 
girl who ran into her outstretched arms. “My 
very own, you know, Mr. Oliver. And they’re 
the greatest help in keeping the convalescents 
amused and happy. This is David, grown at 
least two inches since you saw him. Give 
Mr. Oliver your hand, dear?” 

The little lad, at five years old, already be- 
ginning to show indications of coming height, 
came up and extended a grubby small hand in 
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a manner which showed training in the child- 
ish amenities. Tiny Esther smiled shyly as 
Oliver enclosed her mite of a hand in his big 
fist. The other two children lifted beaming, 
foreign-looking faces, and smiled as Nancy 
named them to the lively gentleman who 
promptly put a bright penny in each hand and 
laughed at their surprise. 

“If I could only break my other leg, or 
something,” Oliver said, later, as he sat at 
dinner with Nancy, Bruce, and three pleasant- 
looking nurses, “I’d stay right on.” Though 
everybody laughed one person present knew 
At was hardly too extravagant a statement. 
Never had a patient with a broken leg been 
less eager to get upon his feet again than had 
Humphrey Oliver upon the occasion of his 
earlier misfortune. 


XLII 


HAT evening Doctor McFarland came in 
with Katherine Ferris, summoned by 
Nancy. Oliver kept up his usual lively talk 
with everybody, but his eyes and ears were 
alert. Not a word or glance of McFarland’s 
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was lost upon him; if he had been a detective 
camping on the urbane physician’s trail, sus- 
pecting him of being about to kidnap little 
Esther, or a brother of Nancy’s on the lookout 
for objectionable suitors, he could hardly have 
been more open to impressions. At the close 
of the evening, left alone with Bruce, he gave 
expression to the result of his observations. 
The two were smoking a bedtime pipe before 
the library fire. Nancy, five minutes before, 
had looked in to say good-night, and her firm, 
small hand had lain for a moment held fast in 
Oliver’s while he looked down at her and said 
wonderingly: 

“Never get tired, Mrs. Ramsey? You look 
as if you were just going to put yourself to sleep 
because it’s the next thing on your schedule, not 
because you’re in any particular need of it.” 

She made a gay rejoinder to the effect that 
she would indeed like to put twenty-four 
hours into the working day, but that she sup- 
posed it was the part of wisdom to submit to 
Nature’s laws along with her children. Then 
she had looked across and nodded another 
good-night at Bruce and left them, both pairs 
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of eyes following her to the door, as eyes usu- 
ally did follow her while she was in sight. 

She hadn’t dressed for dinner because the 
nurses couldn’t do so, and still wore the plain 
little French-gray frock in which Oliver had 
first seen her that afternoon. It was a sort 
of uniform she had adopted; since she had 
left off mourning that same clear gray had 
become her colour; upon her it seemed some- 
how a vivid shade, enhancing the dark shadows 
of her lustrous hair and the brilliant softness of 
her eyes. If the trim gray frocks in which she 
worked as a sort of general manager and super- 
intendent of her hospital were made by dress- 
makers who were artists in the matter of line 
and fold, they were none the worse for that. 
Not even the nurses, deeply as they admired 
her charming presence, fully understood why 
they couldn’t copy her, either in her dressing 
or in any other way. Mrs. Ramsey was Mrs. 
Ramsey—that was all that could be said about 
it; it explained everything. 

“Tf ever I saw a woman just tickled to death 
to be alive and busy up to her eyes, that’s the 
one,” Oliver began, ending a rather long silence 
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which had succeeded upon Nancy’s departure. 
““She’s the mother of the whole lot, and none 
too many for her, either. Looks like their 
older sister, at that—or would, but for that 
look in her eyes that sisters don’t get. I'd 
like a picture of her with all the little mickeys 
and sheenies and dutchies grouped round her. 
David and Esther are about the only little 
Yanks in the lot, aren’t they?” 

“We have pretty nearly everything, I sup- 
pose,” Bruce agreed. “But as Mrs. Ramsey 
says, soap and water and clean linen bring 
them up to pretty much the same level; and 
some of the brightest look farthest across the 
water for their ancestors.” 

‘““Had any more Rufuses?”’ was Oliver’s next 
question, one so unexpected that Bruce 
glanced quickly at him, surprised that he re- 
membered the name of the little waif of 
whom he had only heard. 

“We've lost three cases in the year and a 
half, but none of them had the ghost of a 
chance when Nancy insisted on bringing them 
in. On the other hand, we’ve saved several 
Rufuses, to her great joy. In fact, I think she 
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takes more pleasure in seeing a poor little wisp 
of emaciated humanity turn into a collec- 
tion of red blood-corpuscles and multiplying 
tissue-cells than in any other form of enter- 
tainment. It’s a wonder there’s a thorough- 
bred Jersey cow left for sale in this part of 
Massachusetts; Nancy has an embargo on 
them all, for her babies.” 

“Great!” conceded Oliver, with satisfaction. 
“And as for yourself, you look to meas if youran 
her a close second on interest in these infants.” 

Bruce smiled, and admitted the interest, but 
he turned the talk abruptly in another direc- 
tion, and Oliver saw that he didn’t care for 
comments on his improved physique. There 
was still much left to gain in the matter of 
that, as was plainly to be seen. If Nancy’s 
vigour seemed phenomenal, Bruce’s was as yet 
easily exhaustible, no doubt of that. Never- 
theless, his whole attitude toward his own 
life had altered, and that was the big thing, 
Oliver said to himself. Indeed, it was pretty 
nearly everything. 

“That friend of yours, McFarland, is a 
wide-awake chap,” the guest suggested pres- 
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ently, resting his head comfortably against the 
back of his chair and gently emitting a gray 
cloud of smoke to float ceilingward. 

“Nobody wider awake. He’s going to take 
Frazer’s place at the head of the hospital. Any- 
how, that’s my prediction before many years.” 

“Liable to take most anybody’s place, I 
should say. Nothing much he wants he won’t 
get—in a perfectly all-right way. How about 
Mrs. Ramsey?—if you don’t mind my asking 
—and I don’t know why you should. I’m 
mightily interested in her best happiness. He 
wants her, eh?” 

“T presume he does.” Bruce’s tone was 
level. He sat looking into the fire, his profile 
presented to Oliver. Before she had left the 
room Nancy had switched off all lights except 
that from one small reading lamp, leaving the 
room illumined mostly by the soft rise and fall 
of the flames in the fireplace. It was a way 
she had, Oliver recalled distinctly. He had 
noticed many a time what a clever way it 
was of making a room seem homelike—one in 
which the occupants could be comfortable and 
confidential—or frankly sleepy, according to 
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their inclination. Just at present he judged 
that neither he nor Bruce was sleepy—not 
with Nancy’s case before them. Bruce couldn’t 
resent Oliver’s speaking of her in this friendly 
way—or if he did he was bound to keep his 
resentment under. Oliver meant to know 
all he could find out—for a reason. 

“As far back as when I left here he seemed 
pretty well headed that way. Can’t believe 
he hasn’t tried to marry her.” 

No reply. Also no denial. It was easy 
enough to deduce what Oliver was already 
reasonably sure of—McFarland was a per- 
sistent candidate for Nancy’s hand, not the 
sort to take “No” for an answer. 

“Why on earth should she refuse him?” 
Oliver asked the question musingly, not de- 
mandinga reply. “Fine fellow—lots of money 
—'way up in his profession—just the man 
for her, I should say. She never intends to 
marry again, perhaps? Well, a_ beautiful 
young widow usually breaks that vow under 
enough pressure. Should say McFarland was 
the man to put on the pressure. Judging by 
what I saw, he intends to do it, sooner or later.” 
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“There’s nothing to see.” The statement 
came with some force, though in a tone low 
enough to lack it if it hadn’t been inherent. 

Oliver chuckled. ‘“‘Isn’t there, though? 
Where are your eyes, man? Comes in with 
Miss—Doctor Ferris—never can get used to 
calling the women doctors “doctor.” Comes 
in apparently all devotion—good comrades, 
engaged in the same calling—lots in common. 
Talks to her, to you, to me. But manceu- 
vres, Manoeuvres, manceuvres, to get a word 
in Mrs. Ramsey’s ear that nobody else can 
hear. He can’t get her in a corner—she 
won’t go—she’s particularly clever at keeping 
out of corners. But she can’t avoid that low 
murmur, or the look that goes with it. To 
an old observer like me, my boy, that tells the 
tale. The woman a man wants to whisper 
things to—though it’s only a word—she’s the 
one. That manceuvering—it’s the devil for 
giving a man away, in spite of his idea that 
he’s getting away withit. If you haven’t seen 
it all you’re blind. Maybe you’re intention- 
ally so,” he added, as an afterthought. 

The turned-away profile gave him no clue. 
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Bruce always did have an inscrutable profile, 
his friend remembered. His full face was a 
shade more of a traitor to his intention to con- 
ceal his thoughts. Oliver regretted that he 
couldn’t see it at this moment. 

“Doctor McFarland has my best wishes,” 
came now quietly from the lips of the profile. 

Oliver gazed at him. ‘“‘Mean that?” he 
inquired, incredulously. 

“Certainly.” 

“Oh, see here now,” the guest broke out. 
“To an old friend like me you don’t need to 
put up any bluff.” 

“Tm not putting up any. But—why need 
we discuss it?” 

That seemed final, and was so. Oliver 
relapsed into a thoughtful silence. Bruce al- 
ways did have a way of not committing him- 
self when he didn’t want to. Oliver supposed 
it was the professional habit. Only a fellow 
needn’t, he reflected, carry it to extremes with 
an old friend, who only wished: for his wel- 
fare—and meant to secure it, by gad, if it 
could be done by any outside means. If he 
had succeeded in warning Bruce that he was 
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in danger of losing his partner in this enterprise 
which was succeeding so finely, that ought to 
content his friend Oliver for the time being. 
Yet—would Nancy conceivably give up all her 
little Rufuses for James McFarland, who 
would never tolerate them? David and Esther 
perhaps, but not a Rufus of them all. Oliver 
knew that. 

It was Bruce who presently began to talk. 
And the talk shortly ended in an exchange of 
good-nights. Oliver went up to the small 
room which had been assigned him, tucked 
away literally under the eaves. Some Rufus, 
he inferred, was sleeping comfortably in the 
luxurious guest-room which had always be- 
fore been his. Let him sleep, poor little lucky 
beggar. It wasn’t Humphrey Oliver who 
would take his bed away from him. 


XLIV 
RS. RAMSEY, will you do me one very 


special favour?” 
“Certainly—if I can, Doctor McFarland.” 
“You can. Put on some kind of thing 
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different from that you wear all the time in 
this hospital—the kind of thing you used to 
wear when you first came—and let me take 
you out. It’s going to be a peach of an eve- 
ning. Never mind what I want to do—just 
trust me for that. I’m fairly aching to see 
you look like a society girl again instead of a 
superintendent of anything. . . . Wait— 
don’t refuse this time—please! Think how 
many times you’ve done that to me.” 

Nancy hesitated. It really was a temp- 
tation to-night. She could go as well as not. 
The house was quiet, there were no serious 
cases; Bruce and Oliver were sitting smoking 
upon the narrow old-fashioned rear porch 
with its iron railings which overlooked the 
gardens; they were deep in talk, as usual. 
David and Esther had just been put to bed by 
Nancy’s own hands. Miss Lane was in charge; 
and the other nurses had been released for the 
evening. Nancy felt like being released, too. 

“Very well, Ill go,” she said, and went 
away upstairs ‘ollowed by a triumphant look 
from below. It was so seldom that McFarland 
could get his way with her in such matters. 
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He had caught what he thought was a wistful 
expression, as Nancy stood looking into the 
September dusk. It wasn’t possible for her 
never to want a gay evening any more—she 
was still too young not to long, now and then, 
to forget her responsibilities in a carefree hour. 
Her probable mood looked to him like his 
possible chance. 

As he waited he made plans rapidly. At 
one of the theatres a famous dancer and a 
great orchestra together would give a pro- 
gramme of lightness and charm—he wanted 
nothing heavy to-night. After that, supper 
at some attractive place, and a spin far out 
toward the country, if Nancy would take it— 
there was some doubt in his mind as to whether 
she would. Anyhow, sometime during the 
evening would come a chance for certain words 
he wanted to speak. It wouldn’t be the first 
time—nor the second. He would speak them 
till he made her listen, for in the end she must 
—his lips tightened over this determination. 
When he wanted a thing he always got it—in 
the end, quite as Humphrey Oliver had under- 
stood. 
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His pulses stirred with pleasure as, in the 
shortest possible time which any woman ever 
took to dress, Nancy came down to him. She 
was a poem in black-and-white, he thought, 
as he had known she would be. She wore an 
evening wrap over her shoulders, and such a 
little wonder of a hat that he couldn’t be sure 
whether it really was a hat or only a fillet 
about her black hair. The superintendent 
of a. private hospital? Nonsense! She was 
his fiancée and they were going out for the 
evening together, his pride in her only matched 
by his adoration of her. James McFarland 
had known many women well, had made love 
to more than one of these, but never one had 
captured his fancy as had this young widow 
who had put to rout all his previous notions 
as to her kind and proved as difficult of con- 
quest as the veriest maiden. He wanted 
her—and he meant to have her. It wouldn’t 
be his fault if he didn’t get her before the 
clock struck twelve. 

Bruce and Oliver looked up as she came to 
the doorway to take leave of them. Both 
got to their feet at sight of her, paying un- 
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conscious deference to her change of costume. 
They stared at her as if they hadn’t seen her 
before. When she had gone both were stricken 
with silence. 


XLV 


CFARLAND put Nancy into his car, 
lowering all the windows, for the night 
was warm. He drew a long breath of satisfac- 
tion as they rolled smoothly away up the street, 
turning his head to look at his companion as if 
he wanted to make sure he really had her be- 
side him, for as many hours as he could contrive 
to keep her. 
At the second corner a trafic policeman 
halted them, facing a stream of motors on 
the straight thoroughfare. Under the bright 
light at this point passers-by were clearly 
visible, as were the occupants of cars to those 
upon the sidewalks. Just as the signal came 
which sent them forward Nancy heard her 
name spoken in a shrill, insistent voice. 
““Mis’ Ramsey—oh, Mis’ Ramsey, ma’am! 
Lady ! 4 
She looked back and saw a figure with 
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something in its arms wrapped in a shawl. 
At the same instant McFarland set his foot 
upon the accelerator and the car leaped ahead. 

“Stop, please, Doctor McFarland! Some- 
one wants us.” 

“Someone can’t have us—we’re off for the 
evening.” 

“No, no—we must find out. . . Stop— 
please!” 

There was no denying Nancy’s tone. It 
was quiet, but there was an edge on it which 
no man ignores if he wishes to retain his 
place in a woman’s good graces. McFarland 
drew to one side of the street. In the press of 
pedestrians the figure with the bundle in its 
arms had been lost sight of. 

“She’s gone on—no use trying to find her 
now.” The car moved forward a little, like 
a dog straining at the leash. 

“Yes, there is.” Nancy opened the door. 
““She’s coming,” she said. “I just must find 
out. 

“Send her back to the hospital—Miss Lane’s 
there, and Bruce. No need of your stop- 
ping—she knows you and the place.” 
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The hurrying figure came up. ‘Mis’ Ram- 
sey,’ a hoarse and frightened voice said 
breathlessly, “‘the baby’s awful bad. 

I think he’s dyin’.” 

Nancy was out of the car. She switched 
on the car’s step-light, gently took the bundled 
small figure, lifted the corner of the shawl and 
looked in at the tiny face. 

“Doctor McFarland,” she said, softly, with- 
out turning her head. “‘Look.”’ 

Unwillingly McFarland came out beside her, 
and looked at the baby’s face. “Done for,” he 
whispered in her ear. ‘‘We’ll take her home 
if you say.” 

“We'll take her to our hospital—we’ll do 
what we can. Get in,” Nancy gently com- 
manded the woman. She kept the baby in 
her own arms, her eyes upon its face. 

There was nothing for it but to do her will. 
McFarland was not inhuman, but from his 
point of view he was justified in inwardly 
resenting this interruption to his plans. The 
child was dying—no question of it, to his 
trained eye. Small use to rush it to the 
hospital and try emergency measures. Better 
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let it go. He recognized the woman now— 
she was the mother of a preposterously big 
family; two of her children had been among 
Bruce’s patients before now; he considered 
their type not worth preserving. In any case, 
Bruce and Miss Lane were at the hospital, 
they could ease the child off and look after 
the mother. He hadn’t had Nancy Ramsey 
to himself for many weeks; it was unbearable 
that his plans should be spoiled again. He 
probably wouldn’t have admitted it, even to 
himself, but at the bottom of his heart was the 
hope that since the miserable little brat must 
die anyhow, it might be found to have finished 
its losing fight by the time they reached the 
house. 

But it hadn’t—it was still breathing. Babies 
have a way of going on breathing even when 
it seems as if each breath must be the last. 
Nancy silently and swiftly bore it into the 
house, McFarland and the mother following. 
She took it straight through to the rear porch. 

“Lynn!” she said—and wasn’t conscious 
that she had left off the accustomed title. 
She held the baby down before his eyes. 
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He gave the face one look—it was just such 
a face as Rufus at the very last had presented 
to his gaze. ‘‘Quick—upstairs,” he said, and 
seized his crutches. Oliver pushed his shoulder 
under Bruce’s arm, and they followed Nancy 
and her little bundle. McFarland, the mother 
at his heels, was instantly up the stairs after 
them. 

And McFarland worked now to do him full 
justice. Butit was Bruce who took command. 


XLVI 
HINGS moved fast. The baby was in the 


little operating room with warmth all 
about its puny body. Nancy hadn’t taken time 
to summon Miss Lane, who was on the third 
floor and out of hearing, but had brought the 
hot-water bags and blankets and stripped off 
the few small garments. McFarland pre- 
pared the saline solution with the drops of a 
certain drug Bruce ordered. Bruce’s sterilized 
syringes were ready for it. Under the baby’s 
skin, into the flaccid pale veins and tissues 
went the warm, life-restoring fluid, as effective 
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as blood itself—if it could get there in time to 
keep the feeble heart-beat going. 

Oliver, standing at the foot of the table, 
watched with his own sturdy heart beating at 
double time. He was hardly bothering to 
breathe, himself. To him it was a wonderful 
scene. Accustomed, in his years of wandering 
about the earth, to every kind of dramatic 
episode, he had never been present on just 
such an occasion. He had seen lives in the 
balance—but not just sucha tiny spark as this. 
He had seen doctors at work, but not his friend 
Bruce. It occurred to him that Bruce looked 
as if he were transferring vitality from his own 
veins to those of the baby, so eager were his 
eyes, so concentrated the expression on his 
thin, dark face. Drop by drop—drop by drop 
—it was skill that was doing it, Oliver recog- 
nized that. Not to overstrain the thread-like, 
papery veins—not to work too fast—nor too 
slow; to nurse that tiny spark with all the 
delicate care one would use in kindling a fire if 
one had but one wet match left in all the world 
—this was what the task looked like to Oliver. 
It was almost like the giving of a life. It was 
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a task for gods rather than men, he thought, 
with the one great God of all life to make it 
possible. Humphrey Oliver wasn’t a pray- 
ing man these days; but this night, as he 
watched, he was doing some pretty urgent 
beseeching of a Higher Power than that of 
men. 

McFarland’s finger was on the place where 
the first strengthening arterial beat must 
show—at the waxen little temple. Looking 
across at Nancy, who held the baby’s wrist, he 
nodded. ‘‘It’s coming,” he said, softly. Mc- 
Farland himself was interested now; since 
Nancy wanted the baby saved, saved it must 
be. As has been said, he was a real physician; 
the effort to rescue once begun, he would spare 
no pains. But his passion for his profession 
was not that of Bruce—somehow one knew that 
without knowing why. Nancy herself had 
known it all along. There is a subtle differ- 
ence between one man and another in this re- 
gard, in all lines of work. 

There crept slowly into the little face now 
faint hints and tints of colour. Hardly per- 
ceptible from moment to moment, the change 
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progressed steadily. From a dying child it 
became one clutching weakly at life. It was 
not so gray—it was not so sunken of eye and 
mouth. Finally, the lips parted ever so 
slightly—there was a suggestion ofacry. At 
this moment Nancy’s eyes met those of Lynn 
Bruce. They looked straight into each other, 
deeply—it was a sort of momentary fusion of 
spirit with spirit—the mutual love of saving 
life—the mutual joy in its accomplishment. 
Bruce smiled at his partner, on her knees in her 
filmy chiffons and silks, regardless of their 
cost; she had never been more his partner in 
the gray linens of her daily service. Nancy 
smiled back at her doctor, with his coat off 
and his hair dishevelled—he hadn’t taken 
time to put on his own white linens of the 
workroom. Between them the baby at last 
gave forth a little human wail. Across the 
room, where she had been crouching on her 
knees, the mother broke into sobbing. Oliver 
felt something in his rugged breast give way; 
it was with difficulty that he suppressed a 
big sob of hisown. He took it out in a mighty 
gulp of relief. 
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XLVII 


ND now the baby was tucked into warm 
and fleecy blankets, in the pink-and- 
white bassinet which had been Rufus’s. 

“Tt isn’t hospital-like, but it’s very comfy 
for tiny babies,” Nancy said, softly, as she led 
Oliver, half an hour later, to look atit. “It’s 
the one I had for Rufus—a tiny baby I x 

““T know about Rufus,” declared Oliver. “I 
know all about him but onething. And that’s 
—why Rufus? The name sounds to meas if it 
ought to belong to something big and husky.” 

“So it does, doesn’t it? But it was the 
name of a little, wizened old gentleman out in 
Denver whom my husband and I were very 
fond of. He looked a good deal as Rufus did— 
he was very old, and emaciated. But the soul 
of him was as young as ever. When I saw the 
baby he looked like a little old man, too. I 
named him ‘Rufus,’ in memory of our little 
old gentleman, Rufus Redman.” 

“T see. And now you’ve saved the life of 
another Rufus to-night.” 

“Thopeso. It will take careful nursing, yet 
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—one has to build very slowly on such a 
crumbling little foundation. But this baby 
is safe for to-night, I think. It’s amazing 
what that solution will do in the right hands. 
The first time I saw the intravenous and the 
subcutaneous injections of salineused I thought 
a miracle had been performed. The doctors 
make light of the miracle now, it’s used so 
much, but the wonder of it remains for me. 
And oh, Mr. Oliver’—Nancy’s luminous dark 
eyes were gleaming as she replaced the baby’s 
blankets and the two quietly left the room— 
“what it does for us to be doing these things! 
Why, it just all but lets us into the secrets of 
life—the reason why everything is—why we’re 
here in the midst of it. How I ever could 
think that parties and plays were all there 
were to be interested in—when there were 
things like this to do!” 

“I guess you’ve got to the bottom of it,” 
was Oliver’s sober answer. ‘“Not much ques- 
tion what youre here for, Mrs. Ramsey. In 
war time there used to be a big poster called 
‘The Greatest Mother in the World.’ You 
make me think of that—I swear you do!” 
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She laughed happily and amusedly. ‘Oh, 
dear me—what a comparison! Me and my 
few little waifs out of so many millions. But 
they do keep me occupied. And Doctor 
Bruce—you see what they do for him?” 

“Oh, he’s all made over, new!” declared 
Oliver. ‘“‘It wouldn’t surprise me to see him 
dancing the double-shuffle by the next time I 
come.” 

“No, I’m afraid he’ll always have to use a 
cane, at least, though he may be able to dis- 
card the crutches in time. Doctor McFarland 
thinks the nervous element in his case worse 
than the actual injury to the spine. The 
plaster jacket will have to stay on a long time 
yet, you know. But—how little all that 
seems to matter, doesn’t it?’—compared with 
the other things he has got back!” 

“Mighty little,’ agreed Oliver, with a 
scrutinizing look. “I suppose, though, he 
seems to himself, compared with a red-blooded, 
handsome chap like McFarland, pretty poor 
stuff?’ And he watched her carefully for the 


answer. 
“Jd say,” Nancy replied, enigmatically, 
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“the two couldn’t be compared in any way.” 
And ran swiftly downstairs ahead of him, giv- 
ing him no chance to pursue the subject fur- 
ther. He wondered just what she meant by 
that—and thought he knew. But it wasn’t 
just the kind of knowledge he could convey to 
his friend Bruce; to use a scientific form of 
speaking, it wasn’t exact knowledge. 

McFarland met her at the foot of the stairs. 
“Mrs. Ramsey, it’s only ten yet. With 
everything quiet, wouldn’t you take just a run 
out with me for a few miles? I won’t ask 
more than that. Don’t you think you owe it 
to me?” 

She picked up her little evening wrap of 
white silk and fur from the chair where she 
had dropped it when they came in. “I al- 
ways mean to pay my debts,” she said. 

Oliver, watching them off, turned back with 
a queer feeling in his broad breast. ‘“‘Women 
certainly do have a hard time of it among us,” 
he said to himself. “I wish I could have gone 
along, to look after that little girl. Though 
I guess, all things considered, she knows how 
to do it for herself.” 
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He went back to the rear porch, where he 
found Bruce leaning against a black iron post 
in an attitude of weariness. 

“A little tired, old man?” Oliver asked, 
cheerfully. “Should think you might be, with 
this kind of an ending to a perfect day.” 

“A trifle.” 

“Mrs. Ramsey’s gone out with Mac again.” 

There was no reply. 

“Think there’s any chance for him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

PAndidon t cares’: 

“Tm going to bed,” said Lynn Bruce, 
briefly. “I advise you to do the same. All 
that’s none of our affair, you know.” 

“Right you are,” admitted Oliver, following’ 
his friend in as the crutches stumped along 
before him, leading the way. 


XLVIII 
T ELEVEN Nancy returned. She let her- 


. self in very quietly and stole upstairs. 
Before she removed even her wrap she slipped 
into the room where the baby lay, alone, in the 
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pink-and-white bassinet which had been Ru- 
fus’s. She bent over it, bending low, and finally 
kneeling, to catch the faint sound of breathing. 
Her fingers touched the tiny hand under the 
blanket, to find it warm. As she rose again 
another figure was entering the room, ac- 
companied by the light tap of crutches. At 
sight of her Doctor Bruce stopped by the door 
She came to him, smiling. 

““He’s doing beautifully,” she said. 

He nodded. They went outside into the 
hall, where the lights also were shaded. She 
put one hand on his shoulder. 

“Tm gloriously happy to-night,” she said, 
very low. 

He gazed back at her. He put up his hand 
and laid it over hers, on his shoulder. “I’m 
glad,” he said, quietly. “I wish you every 
happiness, always, my dear.” 

Then, as both hands dropped, he stumped 
away down the hall to his room. He no 
longer slept downstairs, but on this second 
floor among his patients, where he could be 
readily summoned. Nancy stood looking af- 
ter him, a little hurt. Then, suddenly, as his 
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meaning dawned upon her, she started to fol- 
low him, only to stop halfway down the corri- 
dor. She turned back to her own room, went 
in and switched on the light at her desk, and 
wrote a few lines hastily on a half sheet of 
paper. She went softly back down the hall 
and slid the paper under Bruce’s door. Upon 
it was written: 


I think you misunderstood me. I am not 
going to marry Doctor McFarland. I would 
rather keep on trying to save the little “Ru- 
fuses” —as Mr. Oliver calls them—with you, 
than have all any one else could give me. I 
was “‘gloriously happy,” as I said, but it was 
because of the baby, and that you had done it. 

Nancy. 


After what seemed to her hours, though it 
could have been barely half of one, the faint 
tap of crutches came to her ears. Her eyes 
were fixed on the crack beneath her door, and 
when she saw the white slip of paper she was 
hoping for she was across the room and had it 
ina moment. Breathlessly she read the few 
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lines it held, while her ears listened to the re. 
ceding taps, the quiet closing of a door. 


TPve read those words ten thousand times 
already, Nancy, and shall probably read them 
ten thousand more. If the partnership means 
that to you, you may guess what it means to 


me. 
Lynn. 


It wasn’t five minutes before Nancy had 
slipped down the hall again, and had pushed 
under his door a fresh message. 


Now I’ve had all there was left to wish for.— 
Just the knowing that the partnership—how I 
like that word!—is really something to you. 
I haven’t dared to be quite sure. Now—how 


we can work, can’t we! 
Nancy. 


She hadn’t thought he could return so 
quickly. It seemed almost as if he had come 
without the crutches. She certainly hadn’t 
heard them. A tapcameuponher door. She 
threw it open, to find him standing there with- 
out support. In amazement she stared at him. 
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“TI think,” he said, in a low, strange voice, 
*‘vou’vedoneit. Ican walk—without them.” 

Trembling, she thrust her shoulder under 
his, as Pat and Oliver did. “Oh, you must be 
careful,” she breathed. ‘“‘Lean on me.” 

Obediently he put his arm about her, but he 
hardly leaned upon her; he seemed not to need 
todo so. She was barely shoulder high to his 
thin tallness. She looked up at him, her face 
pale with joy. 

A tiny cry sounded from the room close by 
them, opposite Nancy’s own. Together they 
turned that way, went in. Nancy slipped to 
her knees beside the bassinet. Bruce pulled 
up a chair and sat down, opposite. Nancy 
turned the baby very slightly upon its side— 
the crying ceased. The little thing, eased into 
a new position, warm and comfortable, slept 
again. 


XLIX 
A LEAST once an hour thereafter, dur- 


ing the night, a nurse looks in at the 
baby. Nancy herself visits it twice, stealing 
in wrapped in soft mauve silk-and-eider, her 
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hair in braids over her shoulders. It is along 
about three a. M. that a stout figure wearing 
a nondescript gray-and-black speckled gar- 
ment over a voluminous cotton nightgown, 
felt slippers upon its feet, shuffles into the 
dimly lighted room and pauses before the fool- 
ish bassinet which holds this latest specimen 
from the slums. Pink silk and white lace 
have given way to simpler dotted white mus- 
lin, but the bassinet is still most inappro- 
priate for the stern necessities of the modern 
child’s hospital. It'is the one remaining relic of 
the formerly impractical imagination of young 
Mrs. Ramsey, now superintendent-in-charge. 
Mrs. Coon, first looking cautiously about 
her lest she be discovered, gets slowly down 
upon her knees beside the despised container 
of yet another pauper, and listens intently 
until the sound of a tiny breathing reaches 
her ear. She puts out a roughened forefinger 
and investigates the moistly warm skin be- 
neath an infinitesimal chin. Satisfied that 
life is continuing to tenant the small form un- 
der the fine blankets, she remains motionless 
for a minute beside it, then rises stiffly to her 
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feet and shuffles out again in her too-large felt 
slippers. She has no idea that she has been 
observed. 

Patrick Spense, grinning after her down the 
corridor, but taking care to keep his slim form 
(in a discarded bath-robe of the Major’s) out 
of possible view as she turns the corner at the 
stairs:—‘ There, now, and it’s no use for her to 
be talkin’, after that. She belongs to the out- 
fit, body and soul of her—like us all. Mrs. 
Coon, ma’am, it’s my private opinion that 
you'll be leadin’ the charge up the hill your- 
self some day—and us followin’ after!” 


L 


HAT in the world! House lighted 

from top to bottom—looks as if they 
were entertaining . . . if people entertained 
in a hospital! . . . I shall walk right in, 
whatever they’re doing.” 

Mrs. Maria Cliff Bruce uttered these ej jacula- 
tions only in her mind, not to the taxi-driver 
who was following with her luggage. She paid 
and dismissed him before she rang the bell. 
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The door opened with the utmost quietness. 
Patrick Spense, looking as if he had just come 
out of a bandbox—this was Mrs. Bruce’s 
mental comment—ushered her stealthily in, 
finger on his lips. He took her luggage, set it 
down in the nearest corner, and motioned 
toward the drawing room witha gesture which 
said plainly that something was occurring there 
which must not be disturbed. He was so 
arbitrary about it that when her lips opened to 
whisper a question he lifted his hand in a cau- 
tionary manner so imperative that she closed 
them again. The next instant a grave voice 
proceeding from the drawing room fell upon the 
stillness. “Dearly Beloved, we are gathered 
ROPAACT as ie a 

Gasping with astonishment, Mrs. Bruce took 
a step forward. Pat laid a hand upon her 
arm, but he permitted her to move slowly to- 
ward a point where she could see within the 
room. Undoubtedly, as a near relative of the 
house, it was her right, though she had re- 
ceived no invitation to be present. Besides, 
Pat himself wanted to miss nothing of that 
which was happening. So, presently, the. 
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unexpected guest found herself standing just 
outside the drawing-room door beside Mrs. 
Coon, whom, in her unaccustomed dignity of 
black silk and white lace collar, she was mo- 
mentarily too dazed to recognize. 

There was quite a group of people just inside 
the door—their backs obscured the chief par- 
ticipants in the occasion. Mrs. Bruce knew 
none of them—at least, not by their backs. 
She could see, over their heads, the ascetic 
face of a tall clergyman; facing him she caught 
just a glimpse of two people. 

““He’s marrying her!” she said to herself, 
furiously. ‘‘And not letting a soul of us 
know. Ishall never forgive them.” Her face 
turned suddenly an empurpled crimson. She 
craned her neck this way and that, trying in 
vain to see enough of the two figures before the 
clergyman to identify them positively. Of 
course it might be possible that one of the 
nurses in this crazy institution was getting 
married; still, it was not a real hope. Some- 
how the general atmosphere was not that of 
the marriage of a subordinate. Her excited 
glance fell upon masses of flowers—upon the 
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forms of men in evening dress, of women whose 
white shoulders and carefully arranged hair 
had a certain look Mrs. Bruce recognized as 
belonging to the world she knew best. 

“And not letting his own family know!”’ She 
kept thrusting the shaft into her breast. ‘‘It’s 
outrageous . . . Lought to walk out of the 
house. . . . ButI’mnot going—I shall see 
it through. But they shall know how I feel.” 

The clergyman spoke a name—the man’s 
name. His voice was low and slightly husky 
—a curious speech for a clergyman, who of all 
people should have a good enunciation. Mrs. 
Bruce didn’t get the name. Then, suddenly, 
somebody swayed a trifle in front of her, and 
she saw for an instant through the interstices. 
: It certainly was not the slender form 
of Nancy Bruce Ramsey which faced the cler- 
gyman. It wasa much taller person than she 
who wore the flowing veil—someone quite as 
tall as the man beside her, whom, try as she 
would, Mrs. Bruce could not get a sight of on 
account of the group of palms which was pre- 
cisely in her way. Then whom, in the name 
of goodness, was Lynn marrying? 
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A moment later she saw Lynn himself, and 
realized that she might have seen him before, 
if she hadn’t been concentrating on one spot. 
At one side, his profile toward her, standing 
straightly erect, was the foster nephew who 
obviously was not being married. His Aunt 
Maria’s elderly heart turned a somersault of 
relief in her perturbed breast. Then she saw 
Nancy herself. Well—it was perfectly obvi- 
ous that the two were paired off together. In 
such exquisite evening attire that even Aunt 
Maria’s unwilling judgment must acknowledge 
perfection, a glistening little wreath low about 
her brow and over her dark hair, Nancy stood 
so close beside Lynn Bruce that her lovely 
shoulder touched his sleeve. And as she 
watched them Mrs. Bruce saw him suddenly 
look gravely for an instant down at her, and 
saw the flashing though unsmiling glance she 
gave him back. It was written all over 
them . . . the thing no aunt could pre- 
vent. Of what use being relieved that it 
wasn’t happening at the moment? 

But who was being married? That clergy- 
man, with his husky voice, as if he were talk- 


top 
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ing through a woollen stocking, was getting the 
ceremony all performed, and still the anxious 
listener couldn’t make out the names of the 
principals. Aunt Maria wasn’t growing in 
the least deaf—she knew positively that she 
wasn’t; it was because they mumbled their 
responses. But it would soon be over now— 
they wouldturn. . . . 

It was over—the clergyman’s severe face 
relaxed into a smile—the couple partially 
turned. Nancy and Lynn reached them al- 
most instantly—others pressed forward. 
Baffled still, and unable to endure suspense 
another moment, Mrs. Bruce sent a piercing 
whisper into the ear of Mrs. Coon. “Who 
are these people?”’ 

“Why, didn’t you know, ma’am?” Mrs. 
Coon looked very important, even conde- 
scending, as she gazed into the face of Aunt 
Maria. ‘Why, they’re Mr. Humphrey Oliver 
and Miss Ferris—Doctor Ferris.” 

“Oliver!” Her astonishment was beyond 
words. ‘“‘Why—why—that can’t be Oliver. 
He was—at!”’ 

Mrs. Coon smiled, ‘‘Not now, ma’am. 
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He’s just a nice weight, Mrs. Bruce. He’s 
took his flesh off somehow. He’s looking very 
nice, as you'll see.” 

““Who are these people?” That was the 
next question of importance. It didn’t mat- 
ter whom Oliver married—not even that he 
should marry Katherine Ferris, who had 
never in the least interested Mrs. Bruce. She 
didn’t approve of women doctors—she cer- 
tainly didn’t mind that Oliver, whom she 
detested, should marry one. Quite good 
enough for him, one of them was, she had no 
doubt. 

“They’re mostly doctors and their wives; 
that little gray-haired man is the best surgeon 
in the city, I’m told. Doctor Bruce and 
Mrs. Ramsey don’t take pains with any but 
people in their profession—they don’t have 
the time. They might have the pick of the 
city, too, they’re that liked.” 

Aunt Maria looked searchingly at Mrs. 
Coon. It struck her suddenly that the house- 
keeper’s attitude was not that of the old days. 
Hostility was not in her tone as she mentioned 
Mrs. Ramsey; rather she spoke with pride. 
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At that moment Aunt Maria saw an austere 
little smile touch Mrs. Coon’s face. ‘‘Here 
comes Mrs. Ramsey,” the housekeeper whis- 
pered. “Pat’s got her word you’re here.” 
And turning, Aunt Maria saw that the smile 
was the reflection of a dazzling one now close by. 

“Why, Aunt Maria! How wonderful that 
you should come at just this hour!” Nancy’s 
light embrace was something for even an 
elderly woman to appreciate—it was like 
having one’s cheek brushed by a flower. 

And behind her was Lynn. ‘Well, Aunt 
Maria—you’ve caught us doing important 
things. Come and give your best wishes to 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver—the happiest married 
pair in the city to-night.” 

When she had extended her somewhat flur- 
ried greetings—one does not quite enjoy the 
role of unexpected guest, no matter how cor- 
dial are one’s hosts—Mrs. Bruce cornered her 
nephew and inquired as to the facts. She 
had been unwillingly impressed by the distin- 
guished appearance of the bride and groom, 
but she couldn’t understand how their marriage 
had come about. 
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““Why, it came about as naturally as possi- 
ble,’ Lynn good-humouredly explained. 
“Humphrey Oliver is one of the finest chaps 
in the world, only he couldn’t look the part 
as long as he carried too much weight. I got 
after him and made him work to get rid of it. 
He’s down to good bone and muscle now, and 
intends to keep so. It’s only a matter of diet 
and exercise. Doctor Ferris began to appre- 
ciate him when she saw the real man emerging. 
He’s just the mate for her—willing to give her 
her swing in her profession and proud of her 
there; yet having force enough to take her out 
of it when she needs a rest. They’re sailing 
for a couple of months abroad. I wish Nancy 
and I were going with them.” His eyes went 
in search of Nancy, and lingered upon her 
when they found her. “But our turn will 
come next. We’re to be married in the 
spring, Aunt Maria. Will you come to the 
wedding?” 

“T thought Nancy’d marry that Doctor— 
what’s-his-name?—that was always around,” 
she murmured, as unable as ever to rise to real 
generosity. 
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She found him uncommunicative on this 
point. She well remembered how Lynn’s 
lips could close and remain closed. It was no 
matter for surprise that he wouldn’t discuss 
with her the ill luck of his best friend. 

Mrs. Bruce was led away to a seat of honour 
at a flower-decked table, and she presently 
forgot her trouble in the enjoyment of deli- 
cious food. When it came to toasting the newly 
married pair, the glass of this belated guest 
was lifted with a really ungrudging cordiality 
pleasant to behold. 

“TI don’t know what,” said Humphrey 
Oliver, leaning forward to speak to Lynn 
Bruce, who sat at the bride’s farther side, 
“could have given me more satisfaction than 
to have had your Aunt Maria appear in the 
nick of time like this. We always did meet 
here—why not now? Since that drive into 
New Haven, when I disappointed her so, I’ve 
felt I ought to make it up to her somehow. If 
seeing my wife in her bridal veil can’t do it, 
I don’t know what can. It looks to me like 
one of those things Providence has a hand in. 
If Mrs. Bruce hadn’t come, in the first place, 
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Nancy wouldn’t have stayed to help you out. 
If Nancy hadn’t been here when I broke my 
leg, Katherine wouldn’t have been coming to 
the house, and I wouldn’t have known her. 
If I hadn’t known her But my imagina- 
tion won’t compass that!” 

Mrs. Humphrey Oliver gave him one charm- 
ing, understanding glance. “I really think, 
myself, we owe nobody quite so much as we do 
Mrs. Bruce,”’ she said. Then she looked at 
Nancy. ‘‘Unless—Rufus,” she added. 

A wireless message of comprehension passed 
between the two. Nancy, smiling at her, 
seemed to concur. But both of them knew 
that beyond a doubt it was Rufus who had 
done it all. 


LI 


(MIDNIGHT OF THE SAME NIGHT.) 
ATRICK SPENSE to Mrs. Coon: ‘‘Well, 


A it’s all over, Mrs. Coon, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Coon: “All over! And can you say 
that, while the wedding that belongs to the 
house waits till spring?” 
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Pat: “‘Best get these smaller affairs out of 
the way first. Faith,’tis then we’ll have the 
grand one. But this did very well. The 
bride’s a fine lady, and as for Mr. Oliver, that 
thinks his eyes of her, he was lookin’ his best, 
too. Iwasa most suitable match, to my way 
of thinkin’. I used to fancy he would have 
liked to marry Mrs. Ramsey; but he seems 
quite content—and well he may. 

Were you after seein’ what became of Dove 
Bruce and Mrs. Ramsey this last hour?” 

Mrs. Coon: “I’ve been busy.” 

Pat: “Somebody brought in a child that 
got hurt in the street. His little stick of an 
arm was run over. They had him upstairs in 
a jiffy. The Major off with his weddin’ coat 
and on with his operatin’ gown, and Mrs. 
Ramsey pulls on a white apron over that white- 
and-silver dress she was wearin’ —did you mind 
her shoulders in it, Mrs. Coon, ma’am?— 
Like satin and milk, they was.” 

Mrs. Coon: “‘You’d best not be noticing her 
shoulders, Patrick Spense. Get on with your 
story.” 

Pat: “Before the last people invited were 
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out of the house they had the arm set and 
bandaged and the child in bed. Quick work, 
even for them. And downstairs again. And 
both of ’em lookin’ as if zow the best thing 
that could happen had happened. And I 
doubt if they find time to get married them- 
selves. If any little Rufuses, as Mr. Oliver 
calls *em, come along, they’d put off the 
ceremony till they’d got him under the blank. 
ets. But—after he was under—I’m not sayin’ 
they wouldn’t be makin’ it up to themselves.” 

Mrs. Coon: “And who has a better right?” 

Pat: “Faith, Mrs. Coon, ma’am—nobody!” 


1b! 


N THE bottom step of the staircase 
(even as Patrick Spense speaks), leaning 
past the wreathings of Southern pine and 
holly, Nancy is mutely saying good-night to 
Dr. Lynn Bruce. In her white and silver, 
with a shining, spraying, silvery wreath bound 
about her black hair, she might easily be the 
bride herself, 


THE END 


